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Oberlin College Welcomes 


Daylight Projection 


The invention and perfection of Daylight Projection 
with the Spencer Delineascope and Trans-Lux Day- 
light Screen is adding the dramatic interest of 
pictures to lectures and demonstrations at Oberlin. 


Operating anywhere, at any time and in broad day- 
light, the possibilities of lantern slides take on new 
importance in stimulating appreciation of the classics, 
the sciences and the languages. 


Send the coupon for the story of Daylight Projection 
the Spencer Way 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


The Educational Screen 





442 Niagara St. 


SPENCER LENS CoO., 
Buffalo, New York. 


Please send me the story of Daylight Projection and its 


possibilities in Classroom work. 
Name... 
Address . 
Institution 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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SCHOOL DAYS 
A ONE REEL FEATURE 


EVER since the beginning of time 

has the education of children been 

so important as it is today. World 

progress has established new stand- 
ards—new ideals. 

To deliver our children out of childhood 
into successful manhood and womanhood—to 

inspire them with worthy ambition—to 

direct their activities into those channels 

which offer most in healih, happiness, and 

material progress, is our obligation to the 
youth of America. 

In an effort to solve this problem and to en- 
courage better educational facilities in rural 
sections, the International Harvester Company 

has prepared a new one-ree! motion 

picture “School Days” for free dis- 

tribution. This one thousand foot 

film, printed on  non-inflammable 

stock takes its audience back to the 

days of the old one room, one teacher 
district school. Before our eyes a vast change 
takes place—the one room school is gone and 
a great structure, beautiful in appearance with 
every modern educational facility arises in 
its place this is the consolidated school. 


“School Days” is pictorial, entertaining and 
instructive. There is a certain amount of in- 
dividuality to each scene which holds the 
spectator’s interest throughout the showing. 
If you want something new, something dif 
ferent, order “School Days.” It is loaned free 
but the recipient must pay transportation 
charges both ways. Send your request to the 
branch house nearest you or to the address 
below. 


International Harvester Company 
of America 


(Incorporated ) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Il. 
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EW tools in any profession require new 
knowledge of their use. Visual educa- 


Indeed, knowl- 


edge of the use of visual aids is doubly 


tion 1s no exception. 


important because almost any use of pictures, 
however unscientific, will produce evidence 
of pupil-interest which is so often mistaken 
for evidence of pedagogical value. 

We talked recently with a Supervisor of 
Primary Grades in a city system with some 
twenty elementary schools, who is an ardent 
believer in visual aids and “has used them 
for years.” The mental welfare of thousands 
of children is largely in her hands. 

“My method,” she said, “is to group all 
the slides on a single topic and show them 
all at once.” 

“How many slides does that mean?” we 
inquired with an anticipatory shudder. 

“Oh. I don’t care—twenty 


“Do you think children below 4th grade 


even thirty.” 


can carry away much from the show?” we 
ventured. 
“Maybe not 


no difference. 


maybe not, but that makes 
I just keep on showing the 
whole bunch over and over again until they 
do.” 

We were somewhat aghast. Here was the 
“picture show” developed to its perfection, 


and by a person in wide authority. No ques- 


tion about the “interest,” of course, at the 


first showing, but what a splendid method to 
insure intellectual passivity and superficial 
learning! And how completely would the 
“interest” be flattened out at, say, the second 
or third showing! By the time the stale 
pictorial mess was served a fourth time what 


chance would the poo! little third grader have 
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Two Ways Not to Use Slides 
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—to say nothing of the first grader—of fur 
ther acquisition from “the same old thing?” 
And we recalled what can be done with a 
single picture for a whole period. 

Then, there is the matter of economy of 
time and cost. It reminded us of “ringing 
the canes” at the county fair. The long-tested 
and accepted method is to throw one ring at 
a time, with care and purpose, and try to 
accomplish something with it. By the above 
Supervisors method one would throw the 
whole basketful of rings at once, rebasket 
them and continue the throwing indefinitely. 
Now and then a ring would connect. Ulti- 
Yet this method is 
not in favor, even with the canes, though it 


mately they all would. 


is vastly better for the canes than for the 
children. For the canes remain equally inter- 
ested at every throw, and they remain indefi- 
nitely canes. Children have a strong tendency 
to grow up—for better or worse—and school 


time is very precious, 


te good way not to use slides was 
displayed in a 7th erade classroom we 
\ fine slide of West- 


minister Abbey was thrown on the screen for 


happened into recently. 


the edification of the class seated in perfect 
order and decorum on the floor. They looked 
at the picture respectfully, even interestedly. 
The teacher stood quietly at the lantern behind 
“John!” 


John .rose, walked up beside the screen, and 


the whele class and said merely 


picked up the pointer. 
We were delighted. 


about to occur that most fruitful activity, a 


Evidently there was 


socialized recitation, which so stimulates pu- 
pil-expression and gives a classroom the cre- 


alive atmosphere ota producing laboratory. 
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DUCATORS everywhere & 
: have asked this question: = 
“Why should a school use : 
= motion pictures?” 5 
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Here is an answer by S| 

a practical educator | 

a 

Modern schools cannot afford to be without up-to- | 
date equipment and apparatus for presenting facts 5 
because many of the facts of science and of experi- | 
ence are presentable by means of motion ral 
pictures only. S| 
Motion picture equipment and apparatus should be iz) 
a part of the laboratory equipment of every science S| 
department. Some recent School 23! 
System purchases tn- 2s] 

The motion picture affords one of the most fruitful aaa ag 3p tong naa by | 
sources of harmless enjoyment for school children. 7 Proje ne Ds] 
All children should be trained in the school to eaten e 
appreciate and select good motion pictures for 10 for New Bedford. bel 
enjoyment Massachusetts | 
a ; 10 for Boston, 5 
The motion picture is an excellent source of rey Massachusetts A 
enue to the the school for raising funds for extra- S| 
curricular activities 26 for Dayton, S| 
Ohio is 

The motion picture can instruct and has proven 8 for San Antonio | 
its value for such purposes when properly used. Texas S| 
18 for Pittsburgh, S| 

Motion pictures can be used in an effective way by Pennsylvania | 
the school for propaganda concerning its own 46 for Detroit. 
problems. That is the school can make its own Michigan el 
safety film, health film. sanitation film, and use ral 
it successfully in such campaigns. Excellent re- 12 for Indianapolis, 54 | 
sults in work of this nature have been accomplished Indiana rs] 
} in the Detroit and Newark schools. % 
Write today for iH 
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We were thrilled by the very quietness of the 
teacher, waiting there unobtrusively to in- 
spire, stimulate and direct the child activity 
without seeming to do so. 

But John began. He let the pointer drop 
aimlessly against the screen while the Abbey 
wobbled badly, fixed his eyes on a far cornet 
of the ceiling, and started off in his best 
metallic tone. We felt like recommending a 
fibre horn and needle to give a more personal 
touch to the voice. John said—among other 
things 

“Westminister Abbey was founded on the 
site of an earlier church of Edward the Con- 
fessor and was greatly enlarged in the 13th 
Century . . . Extensive additions were made 
by Henry III, Edward I, Henry VII 

“You needn't give the list”, said the teacher. 

“It is a magnificent structure”, continued 
John, “but of a magnificence that makes 
(striking 


thought to come from a twelve-year-old, we 


us speak in whispers” 


thought) “It is the chief burial place of Eng- 
land’s great, her kings, her statesmen, her 
men of letters. Chaucer, oe 

“You needn’t give the list’, said the teacher. 

“Shakespeare is honored here by a memori- 
al but the great dramatist is actually en- 
tombed elsewhere.” 

And so on, with an immense amount of stuff 
straight from the book, and not a word from 
the heart and mind of the twelve-year-old who 
was doing the phonographing—and doubtless 
getting a very good mark for it. 

The class was still perfectly quiet, more o1 
less comatose, looking almost anywhere but 
at the screen, and, worst of all, totally silent. 
It was none of their business, John had the 
floor. And we admit that John did hero 
work, and he did all of it. The teacher still 
rested easily at the lantern stand, elbows upon 
it as is more comfortable, fingering absently 
the next slide and waiting contentedly for 
John to run down. It was “letting the child 
do it” with a vengeance—except, of course, 


for the two stimulating remarks injected by 
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the teacher at chosen points in John’s repro- 
ducing act. 

We felt as if we were witnessing a resur- 
rection—the age-old rote learning led forth 
solemnly before the screen and re-christened 
“visual education.” We had seen one more 
pathetic exhibition to justify the sceptical 
critic of visual instruction. But, thankfully, 
we recalled that the number of such exhibi- 
tions is steadily diminishing in these days. 
Then we noticed the teacher about to drop in 
another slide, probably varying the procedure 
by saying “Mary” instead of “John”—and we 
came out quietly and reverently, but in pain. 


Changing Attitude of the 
Educational Press 
MONG the many signs of the progress of 
the “visual” idea in education should 
be named the increasing tendency of 
general education magazines to treat the sub- 
ject in their pages. Not many years ago no 
trace of such material was to be found in the 
educational press. There are still a few of 
the ultra-conservative educational editors who 
studiously ignore it, but the majority of the 
several hundred educational magazines pub- 
lished in this country have relinquished the 
“struggle” and now admit to their pages arti- 
cles, reprints, or at least notes on visual 
activities with considerable regularity. 

The Sierra Educational News, for example, 
is one of the progressives in this respect. The 
recent February issue was definitely entitled 
“Visual Education Number” and presented 
some ten pages of excellent material on the 
subject. We plan to give our readers in the 
next issue of The Educational Screen an ex- 
tended reprint from that magazine. 

For the present issue we take pleasure in 
quoting entire a vigorous editorial from the 
above-mentioned issue of that magazine; 
bearing the title “Visual Education:” 

“From time te time, in the educational 
world, a new word or phrase appears on the 


Concluded on page 145) 
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Agricultural Museums* 


F. Lamson—Scrisner, B.Sc., LL.D. 


HERE is a rapidly growing interest 
in the educational value of museums. 
This is particularly true of museums 
of fine arts and natural history; but the in- 
terest is extending to those more intimately 
connected with human needs and aciivities. 
The establishment of museums of applied 
arts—agriculture, industry, and commerce— 
is now receiving marked public attention. 
Such institutions are multiplying and from 
the scattered few of twenty years ago, one 
finds them now in every land. The important 
part which these museums play in promoting 
our general welfare and national growth, is 
becoming widely recognized, and it is most 
gratifying that efforts are being made in our 
own country at the present time to meet mod- 
ern demands along these lines. 


Museums of Agriculture 


Agriculture in its broadest sense is our 
nation’s most important industry, and de- 
scriptions of notable existing museums of 
agriculture are of immediate interest while 
the suggestions given may help to inspire 
activities that will lead to the establishment 
of like United States 
museums that shall command the same esteem 


institutions in the 


and respect now accorded those of science and 


art. 


Agricultural Museum of the Argentine Rural 
Society 

The Agricultural Museum of Argentine is 

located in Buenos Aires on the grounds of 

the Rural Society. 


in design, and was completed in 1910 at a 


The building is pleasing 


*In part as read before the International-American Association of Fairs and Expositions. 





Courtesy American Museum of National History 





Agricultural Museum, Rural Society of Argentina, Buenos Aires 
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of National History 
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Hungarian Agricultural Museum, Budapest 


cost of $100,000. It is 300 feet long by 
90 feet wide, lighted and attractively finished 
It is really an immense hall with stairways 
at either end leading to the broad balcony 
which entirely surrounds its interior. Its 
collections were founded upon those as- 
sembled to illustrate the agricultural resources 
of the Republic at its Centennial Exposition, 
1910. In fact, the 


museum was established in order to preserve 


held at Buenos Aires in 


these collections which have been added to 
and expanded until it now contains more than 
30.000 numbers covering the entire field of 
the country’s agricultural products and re- 
sources, 

The collections are classified under seven 
divisions: 

1. Natural products 

2. Products of animal origin 

3. Agricultural products 


!. Products of agricultural industry 
5. Industrial zo-otechnics 
6. Machinery and farming implements 


7. Rural construction 


Provision is made for agricultural and zo- 
otechnical conferences; the preparation and 
publication of proceedings of these confer- 
ences; for special papers on agricultural 
topics; and for exchanges with other institu- 
tions of similar character. 

The museum is under the administrative 
direction of the Argentine Rural Society and 
its staff consists of the honorary director, 
Agr. Eng. Carlos Girola, a curator, assistant 
curator, and two caretakers. 


Royal Hungarian Agricultural Museum 


This museum is located in Budapest, and 
has the appearance of a castle of the middle 
The Old Roman, Gothic, and Re- 


ages. 
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naissance types of architecture that have pre- 


vailed 


at various periods in Hungary, are all 


illustrated in the construction of the three 


sections or wings into which the building is 


divided. 


In the Renaissance wing are the 


principal collections. The Gothic section con- 


tains the collections of forestry, fish, and 


game; 


and the third, the Romanesque type, 


contains a lecture hall, library, and the ad- 
ministrative offices. 


The 





collections are classified as follows: 

Agricultural statistics 

Agro-geology (soils and the rocks 
from which they are derived) 

Farming and farm crops 

Horticulture 

Plant diseases 

Injurious and useful animals, birds 
and insects 

Viticulture 

Agricultural experiment stations 

Dairy farming 

Agricultural industries 


Courtesy American Museum of National History 
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History of agriculture 

Meteorology 

Agricultural machinery and tools 

Rural architecture 

Animal breeding, zo-otechnics 

Animal diseases and hygiene 

Primitive occupations 

Agricultural training (technical train- 
ing in various branches of farming, 
etc. 

Water, hydraulics, reclamation of 
lands, irrigation, etc. 

\piculture 

Sericulture 

Agricultural labor 

Forestry—natural woodland products, 
dendrology, forest training, lumber 
industries, etc. 

Fisheries, food fishes of Hungary, fish- 
ing appliances, fish culture and 
protection 

Game and hunting equipment ancient 


and modern. 





Forestry Floor, Hungarian Agricultural Museum 
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Courtesy American Museum of National History 





Breeds of Horses, Hungarian Agricultural Museum 


The magnificent interior finish and artistic 
designs throughout the museum have rendered 
the presentation of agriculture as a profession 


attractive in every department. 


The Danish Agricultural Museum 


The Agricultural Museum of Denmark was 
established at Lyngby, a pleasure resort neat 
Copenhagen, in 1888. Its collections illus- 
trate Danish agriculture and its development 
in ancient and modern times. Besides the 
main building which contains the principal 
collections, there are over twenty cottages 
which have been brought from different parts 
of the country, together with their original 
interior fittings and equipment, and recon- 
structed here. They admirably represent 
rural architecture and many other features 
of the country life that exist in the different 
provinces of Denmark. 

The Danish Museum is under the manage- 
ment of a board of directors who are chosen 
partly by the minister of agriculture and 


partly by different agricultural societies. It 
is a national institution deriving its financial 
support from the Government. 


Its collections are classed in three divisions: 


1. Agriculture in its general relations. 


2. Agricultural machinery and farming. 


equipment. 


3. Agricultural products. 


General Considerations 


The three museums here named—one in 
South America and two in Europe—while 
differing from each other in many details, 
were each established for the same purpose— 
to preserve by permanent collections the rec- 
ords of the agricultural development of their 
respective countries, and to afford an op- 
portunity for displaying agricultural products 
and objects of agricultural and educational 
value where all interested might obtain sug- 


gestions, guidance and inspiration. 


(To be concluded in the April issue) 
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Habit Formation as Effected By the Motion 
Picture 


ERNEST L. CRANDALL 


Director of Lectures and Visual Instruction, New \ ork City Schools. 


NE of the favorite whines of the visual 

instruction skeptics runs about as fol- 

lows: “The movies? Oh, yes, they may 
amuse, they may interest, they may even in- 
struct the children, in the sense of conveying 
some information,—though it is a question 
whether the same information may not be as 
effectively imparted in other ways. As to con- 
tributing to the real ends of education, they 
simply do not and cannot do it. They are not 
calculated to stimulate thought, to cultivate 
the reasoning powers, to induce self activity, 
to promote sound habit formation. The very 
nature of the movies induces in the pupil an 
attitude of passivity, a disposition merely to 
receive what may be imparted with no incen- 
tive to weigh and compare and, least of all, to 
translate into action.” 

One would imagine that the average teacher 
would possess enough psychology to combat 
these various assertions. Indeed these critics 
are very inconsistent. In the main they con- 
stitute the same group of persons who de- 
plore the vicious effects, upon children in 
particular, of the theatrical movies. If their 
arguments against the movies as a medium of 
instruction were sound, then the most de- 
praved products of the screen would be so in- 
effectual as to be quite negligible as a factor 
in influencing child life. 

It would be quite bootless to attempt here 
to refute all these arguments. Let us investi- 
gate merely the question of habit formation. I 
think it will be conceded that this is one of the 
major ends, if not the chief end, of education. 


I think it must also be conceded that any in- 
strumentality which is notably effective in 
inducing the formation of bad habits should 
be capable of application to the formation of 


The critics of the movies are 


that 


eood habits. 


constantly asserting crime, banditry, 
lawlessness, profligacy, lewdness and all the 
breed of vicious impulses and practices are 
distinctly inculcated in youth through the 
medium of bad motion pictures. Unless it is 
assumed that the human material upon which 
we have to work is naturally depraved, then 
it must follow that the motion picture is also 
capable of inculcating the virtues of honesty, 
probity, fair play, clean living and the like. 
In fact, leaving out every moral aspect, almost 
any teat her could testify to the effect of the 
movies upon the imitative instincts of their 
pupils, if only to the extent of promoting the 
boys to walk like Charlie Chaplin and the 
sirls to dress like Norma Talmadge. In 
short, the motion picture is conducive to 
habit formation. 

Now it just happens that from the most 
unexpected source we have received perfectly 
spontaneous corroborative evidence of this 
fact. 


ulum film course in physical training and 


In one of the schools where our curric- 


hygiene had been presented for half of the 
full semester the principals at midterm con- 
ceived the idea of requesting the children to 
write to the Director expressing their opinion 
of the pictures they had thus far received in 
this course. The children were not told what 
to write or along what lines to draft their com- 
munications. A few selected quotations will 
indicate clearly, I think, that these children 
quite unconsciously extracted from their film 
lessons material calculated to produce a pro- 
found effect upon their health habits. 

Take the subject of malaria. One pupil 
writes: 


We can prevent this disease by screening 
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the doors of the house, the windows and 
every other place where a mosquito may 
pass through. When night falls everyone 
should go into their houses, because these 
mosquitoes usually come out in the night. 
You should not wait until you are stung but 
try and prevent it. 

Another pupil wrote regarding a picture on 
the care of the feet, as follows: 

The first of the six pictures we saw this term 
was on the care of the feet. This picture 
taught me a great deal. I was going to buy 
a new pair of shoes the next day and I made 
sure I bought the right kind of a shoe. 

A boy who had seen the same picture and 
who probably did not need the lesson so badly 
himself, nevertheless reports that it had a 
salutary effect upon his sister, as follows: 

The first picture was called “The Care of 
the Feet.” My sister had a craving for high 
heeled and pointed shoes. She thought them 
very attractive. After seeing this picture she 
thought differently on this subject. She 
purchased a new pair of shoes with low 
heels and round toes and felt very comfort- 
able in them. 

Still another writes as follows regarding the 


teeth. after seeing a dental film: 
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The picture on the care of the teeth taught 
me things in one half hour that it took 
many people years to learn. After I saw 
the picture on the teeth, I went to the dentist 
and had my teeth examined. The dentist 
found a cavity which I had filled with 
toothache gum. He told me it was of no use 
and filled it for me. Since seeing your 
picture | wash my teeth twice a day. 
Perhaps of less vital importance, but none 
the less beneficial is the effect of a picture of 
sroup games, as disclosed by the following 


quotation: 


The picture about the group games was the 
most interesting. It was very funny. I 
laughed through the whole picture. The 
next recreation period we had we played 
as Many games as we could remember. We 
found them as enjoyable to play as they 
were to look at on the screen. 

Many other similar citations could have 
been extracted from these letters. Altogether 
this evidence seems to us not only of notable 
interest but really most refreshing as a first 
hand, unsought and truly unconscious testi- 
monial from the children themselves of the 
power ol the motion picture to effect sound 


habit formation. 


Making the Highways and Byways Real to 


Children 


ELEANOR 


Peoria. 


WENTY-FIVE years ago geography, 

as taught. was chiefly descriptive. We 

are now in a period of human geogra 

phy, regional geography, and visualized ge- 
ography. It is with the last mentioned that 
we are chiefly concerned in this department. 
One of our famous geographers has said, 
“Geography more than many other studies 
depends upon the imagination of children for 


appreciation of its facts. For instance, it 


B. WATSON 


Illinois 


demands that they visualize the Rhine River 
with its castles, Paris with its magnificent 
streets and palaces. the Ruhr region with its 
smoke stacks. the cotton belt of the South. 
the corn belt of the North and the grand 
scenery in our National parks. 

“But the imagination cannot create outright. 
It can only re-assemble items out of what has 
been experienced, or build up pictures of 


distant situations and conditions out .of such 
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related elements as are already well known. 
A child can visualize the above things only 
to the extent that he has become acquainted 
with rivers, streets, palaces, manufacturing 
regions, farms and fine views. Success in 
geography rests entirely upon this foundation 
of past experiences. 

“Text-books in geography have never suf- 
They 


have not to any great extent recalled and re- 


ficiently provided for this foundation. 


fined first hand experiences of children, and 
carefully put these together so as to arrive 
at others. They have always pre-supposed 
this foundation, rather than supplied it.” 
When we have made the highways and by- 
ways of the world real to children we shall 
have put them in the attitude of wanting to 
know more about their daily studies in ge- 
Children by nature use well their 
If this quality 


ography. 
keen powers of observation. 
is rightly directed what a medium of educa- 
tion is there! 

There is much concrete objective material 
that serves as excellent aids in geography 
teaching. Exhibits that are put out by many 
of the State Universities and industrial con- 
cerns throughout the country, maps, pictures, 
stereographs and lantern slides are all to be 
highly commended. 

The child beginning the study of geography 
needs to visualize most of what he learns the 
first year. How much more he appreciates 
a map when he has measured the school-yard 
and made a plan of it from his own experi- 
ences! How much more he appreciates what 
is meant by people obtaining their shelter 
when he has watched a house in course of 
construction ! 

The student who can go through a steel 
mill and watch the iron from the time it goes 
into the furnace as pig iron until it comes 
out a steel rod or a nail has a much greater 
appreciation of the place iron takes in the 
life of man. 


We cannot all take our pupils to the steel 
mill, or the cotton mill or to the coffee planta- 


tion, or to the rubber region so we need to 
bring these various places to the children and 
it is with stereographs and lantern slides that 


Through 


the use of these we can take the children to 


| have been able to do this best. 


the most remote places of interest. 

No text or verbal description can give to 
the child such clear, strong concepts of sea 
coasts, deserts, miners going into a slope 
mine, the spinning room of a cotton factory, 
the Grand Canyon and countless other things 
No set of artificial 


conditions set up in the recitation can contrib- 


as does the stereograph. 


ute so much to spontaneous self-expression 
and class discussion as can the lantern slide 
when properly prepared for. 

If a class is studying say the industries of 
New England States and the one to discuss 
it studies the stereographs showing these in- 
dustries thoroughly with the aim in view of 
explaining to his classmates what he has 
learned of the industries, the pouring-in pro- 
cess would be eliminated, the child would be 
doing his own thinking, using his eyes and 
teaching others while he, himself, is learning. 

In using all visual aids two things are of 
fundamental importance (1) Teachers must 
have a clear conception of the definite rela- 
tionship of the visual aids in use to the sub- 
ject matter in the curriculum (2) They should 
have a definite conception of how the various 
types of visual aids available, each in its own 
peculiar way help most in attaining desirable 
educational objectives. 

Most of the stereographs and lantern slide 
sets put out by various companies have excel- 
lent reference systems—the reference chapters 
on geography, for instance, outlined in detail 
and references given by number to the stereo- 
graphs or slides that are definitely helpful in 
developing various phases of the subject. 

The use of the stereograph is essentially 
an individual matter. It is a very vivid rep- 
resentation and one that makes a very strong 
impression on the pupil especially when it is 
definitely related to the subject the child is 
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studying. One of my children exclaimed 
when looking at the stereograph showing 
cacao pods, “Why, Miss Watson, we could 
walk right out under those trees and pick the 
pods!” That is the kind of reaction one gets 
when using stereographs. The idea of space 
could be no clearer—the pods stand out just 
as if they could be picked by reaching out. 
When I look around in this room I know 
there is space that I can reach out into—when 
I look at the stereograph I know I can’t reach 
out into it but the effect on me is the same. 
Children will 


selves into the place represented to such an 


unconsciously project them- 
extent that they will for the time forget their 
immediate bodily surroundings. They may 
forget a description given in a text-book but 
they will always remember the landscapes 
impressed upon them through the stereoscope 
window. 

The stereograph cannot be replaced by the 
Neither can 


it be used for the entire group at once as 


slide or the film in this respect. 
easily as can the slide. Hence we use the 
stereograph as an aid to study, just as we use 
a reference book or the individual experi- 
ment in the laboratory. 

Many teachers are reluctant to use stereo 
graphs for the reason that they are not sure 
of how to use them. I hope I may in the 
few moments allotted to me be able to make 
some helpful suggestions along this line. 

Where formal study periods exist the stereo- 
graph may pass from hand to hand just as a 
specimen might be passed, each one looking 
in turn while the rest of the class are busy 
with the preparation of the lesson. 

One beginning the use of the stereograph 
is very apt to make the mistake of wanting 
to use too many at once. I made that mistake 
and when I found the children bewildered | 
studied the situation, and decided that I was 
giving them too many. In a class of twenty- 
four three stereographs are as many as can 
be studied at one time with satisfactory re- 


sults. The teacher should Select the three to 
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be studied as having some definite bearing on 
the lesson assigned for the day. These three 
are part of the assignment. In this individual 
study each child will get his own reaction and 
This is 


not a bad thing, for the class will have 


probably no two will get the same. 


gained much by the contributions made by 
the various members. 

\ class of twenty-four is apt to be arranged 
in three rows and each row can be held re- 
sponsible for one stereograph. Three stereo- 
graphs may thus be studied systematically 
during a regular study period. 

Another method of handling them is to 
turn two or three minutes of the recitation 
Have one 
pupil pass down the aisle letting each pupil 
look through the scope for two or three sec- 


over to the study of a stereograph. 


onds; while he is showing this stereograph 
have him tell in his own words what he has 
read from the back of the card (he having 
When all the class 


have seen the picture one is then ready for 


studied this previously). 


the socialized recitation where the teacher is 
only the director and the pupils the actors. 
It is well to keep the stereograph handy for 
when pupils become interested in telling what 
they see, differences of opinion are apt to arise 
and the stereograph may be needed to settle 
the discussion. 

\ third method is to pass the stereoscopes 
to all in one row giving each one in the class 
a stereograph. The row with the stereoscopes 
will study their stereographs through the 
scopes for about one minute when they will 
take the stereographs out of the scopes and 
pass the scopes to the pupils across the aisle 
while they continue to study their stereographs 
with the naked eye and to read carefully the 
text on the back. In this way each pupil gets 
from five to eight minutes study of the scene 
In this time he 
a wealth of information and an in- 

It is certainly de- 
recitation should be 
strengthened and in this method the child will 


upon which he is to recite. 
can get 
tensely real impression. 


sirable that the oral 
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learn that he must express himself in his daily 
recitation in correct English—that it is an 
essential part of his recitation. 

Preparation of the lesson is individual on 
the pupil’s part. When they depend on 
printed matter entirely their ideas are often 
hazy and the stereographs will clear them up 
—not only that—they help interpret the text— 
they add new ideas—they create genuine en- 
thusiasm for the lesson being studied. They 
should not be studied hurriedly. 
should be studied not merely to know what 


A picture 


is there but rather to communicate the results 
to others and by doing this a sense of what is 
valuable is kept alive and exercised and one 
is much more discriminating in consequence. 

In schools where the studying is done in 
the library or study hall the stereograph can 
Each 


pupil makes his own use of it as the need 


be handled just as the reference book. 


develops in the preparation of the lesson. 
In some cases specific assignments are made 
to certain pupils to prepare the particular 
phases of the subject best presented by some 
certain stereograph. In all cases the stereo- 
graph is handled from the individual point 
of view always having in mind its value as a 
stimulant to comprehensive reading in lesson 
preparation. 

When a definite section of the text has been 
covered a review is needed and here is where 
the lantern slide will give most effective re- 
sults. Whereas the stereograph is a tool for 
individual lesson preparation the lantern slide 
is used for recitation and group work. Its 
most effective function is in the possibility 
of using it for recalling and summarizing the 
individual work done with the stereograph. 
If the slide is used without this very effective 
individual preparation it becomes primarily 
a source of information subject to the inter- 
pretation of the teacher. Lantern slides may 
be used sometimes to cover rapidly a certain 
body of subject matter taken up for the first 
time but it is not so highly valuable in that 


it does not give occasion for pupil self-ex- 
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pression afforded by the former method of 
procedure. When a group of lantern slides 
duplicating stereographs previously used, is 
made the occasion of recalling the subject 
matter covered the preceding ten days or two 
weeks, there results an entirely socialized reci- 
tation full of possibilities of spontaneity and 
interest. These review recitations with lantern 
slides should always if possible be a room 
activity. 

I like to use lantern slides in connection 
with the stereographs and by the time eight 
been studied every detail will 


or ten have 


have been seen. If the same view seen in the 
stereograph is thrown on the screen the child’s 
memory brings to him all the fine details of 
the stereograph. There will be differences of 
opinion in the class and each pupil will want 
to give his ideas. 

The ideal situation is to have a set of stereo- 
graphs and a duplicate set of lantern slides. 
Such an equipment is a splendid medium of 
Children like 


to do what they know how to do. 


bringing out the timid child. 
As soon 
as the timid child stands before his class once 
and makes a recitation about a picture he is 
When he 


has learned to talk a minute he has progressed 


ready to do it again and again. 
much. To have children anxious to do that 
sort of thing is worth a great deal. 

| am so anxious that my geography class 
be like the cat the boy 
perfectly good cat but a dead one—that | 


shall not found—a 
use every visual aid I can get. 

Pictures are a very important educational 
agency. They may be made a very interest 
ing, accurate and effective means of express- 
ing ideas and material facts. Editors, pub- 
lishers and advertisers have long since dis- 
covered the commercial value of pictures. 
Not many advertisements are without pictures. 
Many full page advertisements devote all but 
a few inches to pictures. Business men know 
the value of an appeal to the eye. Teachers 
can well afford to follow their example to 


teach many things in geography. Pictures 
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appeal. They touch the fundamentals of 
teaching. They command attention, hold it 
and give a strong stimulus. Five minutes 
with the eyes open are worth more than pages 
of written explanations. 

Most of the geographies are filled with a 
wonderful assortment of pictures and many a 
lesson can be taught by studying and discuss- 
ing them and using the material of the 
printed page for reference only. 

Any method of visualizing class instruc- 
tion carried on systematically will not only 
clear up hazy ideas in the minds of the 
children but will also promote an increased 
teaching efficiency among teachers who are 
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reluctant to adopt new teaching methods. 

Of all studies that are taken up in school 
there is none that deals more with the realities 
of life than does the study of geography. 
Here is a great opportunity afforded the 
teacher for making the school a real place 
for real boys and real girls. Here is a chance 
to break up the idea of instruction by the au- 
thority of the teacher handed down to a mass 
of uninterested children proceeding in lock- 
step fashion through a world of geographical 
facts. We teachers of geography are most 
fortunate in having such a wealth of material 
made available for our use; let us not neglect 
our opportunity. 


Editorial 


horizon. It sweeps toward us like a four-mast 
clipper with all sails set. We hear the great 
winds of public discussion humming through 
the taut rigging. We see the strained, bellying 
sails, and the sailor folk scampering feverishly 
about their tasks. Then the great ship plows 
past, the bubbling wake quickly vanishes, and 
we are left with the silent sea. Some people 
call these rolling galleons ‘Fads.’ Others 
call them ‘New Ideas,’ and are rewarded with 
some portion of their shining cargo. 

“Visual Education has come with rich 
treasure-trove. There has been a widespread 
awakening as to the possibilities of improv- 
ing teaching through a greater use of visual 
aids. The incredibly swift rise of the motion 
picture has accentuated this. All the world 
goes daily to school—to three colossal 
schools—Home, Street, and the Movie. The 
cinema has become a universal influence, like 
gravity or oxygen, profoundly affecting the 
human stuff on which it plays. 

“The wise school folk of today are utiliz- 
ing, generously and effectively, a wide array 
of visual aids. Modern science, invention, 
industrialism, has made this possible. Motion 
pictures, lantern slides, opaque projection, 


picture postcards, stereoscopes, maps, charts, 


(Concluded from page 135) 


flat pictures, models, museum material, ex- 
hibits—a wealth of strikingly fine and beauti- 
ful material is at the disposal of the schools 
of this generous age. Children in a metro- 
politan school can see in action, as though 
transported on a magic rug of Bagdad, the 
sheep flocks of Australia, the cotton mills 
of New England, the shoe factory with its 
myriad machines; the Crusaders marching to 
the Holy Land; the walruses playing on polar 
ice; the gangs of Filipino ‘coolies’ cutting 
sugar-cane in Hawaii. The world is brought 
to the classroom desk; all humanity is at 
beck and call. 

“*To bring those whom we teach into an in- 
telligent and appreciative understanding of 
the forces that contribute to their needs in an 
advancing civilization is our problem,’ states 
Balcom of Newark, New Jersey, in his admir- 
able manual, ‘therefore we need to employ 
such methods of presentation as will give our 
teaching the stamp of realism.’ Visual edu- 
cation has become a powerful tool, a won- 
drously flexible device, inthe kit of the 
Modern School worker. Indeed, schools 
which lack this equipment and material be- 
long to Yesterday. And schools should be- 


long to Tomorrow.” 
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The Visualization of Form (V) 


A. H. KENNEDY 


Public Schools, 


HE pentagon set consists of nine pieces 
of three different sizes. Present them 

to the child, spreading them out upon 
the work table. 
and classify them into three piles, as shown 


in Fig. VIII. 


Then let him sort them out 





Fig. VIII. The Pentagon 


When he has learned to do the work at 
sight, let him close his eyes and classify them 
with his hands alone. 


Then 


let the equilateral triangles and 





Fig. IX. The Dissected Pentagon 
squares be mixed with the pentagons and 
This is a 


most important step in the acquisition of all 


properly classified into nine piles. 


knowledge. 





Fig. X. Symmetrical Forms 


He will notice that each form has equal 
angles and equal sides, and that this is true 
of all the forms, no matter what their size 
may be. 

He will notice that the smaller the number 
of sides of any form the sharper are its angles. 

Present the pupil with the dissected penta- 


gon. Let him make the five triangles into a 
pile. He should notice that the triangles are 


all equal, that the angles at the center are all 





Rockport, Indiana 


equal and that the angles at the base are all 
equal. 
Then let him arrange the five triangles in 


a row, as shown in Fig. IX. Then let him 








Fig. XI, The Hexagon 


This 


show him how the pentagon is measured— 


construct them into a trapezoid. will 
the bases of the triangles times one half 
their height. Let the class compose the rule 

the area of any regular polygon is found by 
multiplying its perimeter by the radius of 
With 


the perimeter by P and the 


the inscribed circle. the area repre- 


sented by A, 





Fig. XII, The Dissected Hexagon 


radius by R, the formula for the rule would 


be: A=P2&. 


These rules and formulae should not be 
learned until the subject is reached in the 


advanced grades. The formation of concepts 
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and definitions lay the foundations for such Since the treatment is the same as in the 
work and make it easy. case of the pentagon, it is only necessary to 


To develop the pupil’s inventive talents, let show the figures as they appear below. 


him construct new forms from the triangles The foregoing scheme of the regular poly- 





Fig. XV. The Dissected Dodecagon 





Fig. XIII. Symmetrical Forms gons, the elements of which they are composed 
, — and their reconstructed forms, form concepts 
of the pentagon, as shown in Fig. X. Novel — . Pe ; ‘ P 
: in the child’s mind that will help him to solve 
and symmetrical combinations might be made . ; 
; , the problems of the circle. 
from the triangles of the pentagon and the 
squares and equilateral triangles treated 
above. 

The treatment of other regular polygons is 
the same as that already given for the penta- 
gon. The sets of solid, regular polygons 


should not extend farther than the octagon, 





The Polygon of Sixteen Sides 
Fig. XVI. 


A A A 4 A aA rhis concrete method of correlating the 
at abe OS fama AL. affinities of the mind according to the actual 


facts in the case, prepares the mind for easy 





Fig. XIV. The Dissected Decagon 


and accurate mathematical thinking. 





for they have so many sides that it is difficult | ca a arn 

to classify them. | This concludes the series of articles by 
The sets of dissected, regular polygons Mr. Kennedy, begun in the August num- 

need not extend farther than the one of sixteen | ber of Visual Education and continued in 

sides and after the hexagon need not include the February and March issues of The 

only those of eight, ten, twelve and sixteen Educational Screen. 

sides. . — 
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The Use of Visual Aids in Teaching (IV) 
A Series of Articles 


By A. G. BALcom 





in that city. 


throughout the country. 


The Film 
The Care and Use of Films 

The Motion Picture Projector 
6. The Film Stereopticon 


Vf aN — 





E ARE pleased to present in this issue the fourth of a series of articles from A. G. Balcom, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools of Newark, N. J., and Director of Visual Education 
Under his administration Newark has become one of the best known centers 
of visual instruction, and Mr. Balcom himself is a tower of strength to the cause of visual education 
He is Vice-President of both the Visual Instruction Association of America 
and The National Academy of Visual Instruction, while he 
newly organized Visual Education Department of the N. E. A. 
The titles selected by Mr. Balcom for this series of articles are as follows: 

The Stereopticon and Slide (in the December issue) 
The Stereograph (in the January issue) 
Its Possibilities and Limitations (in the February issue) 
Inflammable and Non-Flam (in the March issue) 

Portable, Semi-Portable and Standard Professional 


a New Type of Visual Aid 


These articles are planned to appear in consecutive issues of THe EpucationaL SCREEN. 


is prominent also in the work of the 


THe Eprror 





The Care and Use of Films —Inflammable and Non-Flam 
The Hazard of the Film 


HE hazard of the film has been greatly 

exaggerated, even the so called in- 

flammable, the one with the nitrate cel- 
lulose base. This exaggeration has taken 
form in stringent and foolish laws as affect- 
ing the instructional use of film. The laws, 
so far, with few exceptions, have been en- 
acted for the entertainment use of film and 
do not apply to conditions under which in- 
We are told that the 


great danger in a film catching fire is the 


structional film is used. 


possibility of a panic ensuing among. the 
optience rather than from the burning film 
and the likelihood of its setting the building 
afire. Can you imagine a panic in a class- 
room or auditorium where the pupils are 
under control even though a film catches fire ? 

Modern motion picture machines portable, 
semi-portable and standard professional with 
their improved safety devices, make it pos- 
sible to run films when ordinary precautions 
with 


are observed assurance that nothing 


will happen. We have been running films for 
instructional purposes in the Newark schools 
in auditoriums and class-rooms for four 
years and no film has ever caught fire to my 
knowledge. 

Twenty-five years ago the motion picture 
machine consisted of nothing more than a 
projection head screwed to a table, with a 
slit in the table for the film to slip through. 
Underneath the table was a sack to contain 
the film until the completion of the perform 
ance with time to rewind it for another pro 
jection. 

In an excellent book entitled, ““How Motion 
Pictures Are Made” by Homer Croy, pub- 
lished by Harper & Bros., New York, the au- 
thor says: 

“Laws passed in this early day of the in- 
dustry are still in force, although the machines 
which they were meant to adequate are no 


longer in service. Now with the improved 


take-up and the housed lamps there is little o1 
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no danger of fire, but yet the laws must be 


lived up to, much inconvenience and harm as 
they work. It is only another example of 
how inadequately laws keep pace with prog- 
ress, proving that it is a pretty safe asser- 
tion. one industry with another, to say that 
law is at least twenty-five years behind 
invention.” 

We are permitted in New Jersey to: use a 
portable machine of a certain type in schools 
without the machine having to be enclosed 
in a fireproof booth either with inflammable 
or non-flam film. This in my judgment, is 
a progressive step and will be productive of 
a large use of film for instructional purposes. 
Every school auditorium seating 400 or more 
should be provided with a booth where a 
standard professional machine may be housed, 
but for class-room use schools should be per- 
mitted to use portable and semi-portable ma- 
chines without the enclosing fireproof booth. 

Non-F lam—versus—Inflamable Film 

There is a movement on foot to have all 
film for instructional purposes printed on 
non-flam stock. Those who have had experi- 
ence in handling film will agree with me, I 
think, when I state that non-flam film, up to 
the present time, is very much more difficult 
to use than the inflammable. It dries out 
more easily and is more difficult to patch 
successfully, however, there has been an im- 
provement made in this stock during the last 


two years. 


Directions for the Care and Use of Film 

1. The standard width motion picture film 
is a strip of celluloid 1%, inches wide by 
about 6/1000 inches in thickness. There are 
sixteen pictures to a foot of film and each 
picture is one inch wide and *4 inch high. 
There are four sprocket holes on both sides 
of a single picture. There are two kinds of 
positive film, inflammable (nitrate cellulose ) 
and non-inflammable (acetate cellulose.) 
The inflammable film burns quickly but is not 


explosive. The non-flam film burns slowly 
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and is being used more and more for non- 
theatrical purposes. It dries more quickly 
than the inflammable film and its wearing 
qualities is about 80% of the inflammable. 

2. Film should be kept in air-tight con- 
tainers supplied with moistening fluid when 
not in use, to prevent becoming dry. 


3. More harm is done to film through 
careless threading than from any other source. 
Be sure that the sprocket teeth are meshed 
with perforations on both sides of film and 
that the loops are ample before starting the 
projector. Be sure that the film is in good 
physical condition before it is run. 


1. Inspection of a film consists of run- 
ning it from one reel to another on a regular 
rewinder, allowing the film to pass through 
the hand so that the thumb: and fore-finger 
are pressed against it sufficiently to cup it. 
This is done to detect poor patches and torn 
sprocket holes. Patches begin to loosen at 
the corners, and often embarrassing stops can 
be avoided by using a little cement in these 
places when inspecting the film. Torn 
sprocket holes should be notched and as a 
rule when two or more successive sprocket 
holes are torn this portion of the film should 
be cut out. 


5. To make a patch, cut the film leaving 
a stub the length of one sprocket hole on one 
side. (By stub is meant a part of the next 
picture.) On the other side cut exactly on 
the dividing line between two pictures. When 
doing this, it is convenient to have the emul- 
sion side up. Moisten slightly that portion 
of film over the frame line and remove the 
emulsion by scraping. Be sure that the emul- 
sion around sprocket holes is removed cleanly 
and only up to frame line. Apply cement 
evenly to part where emulsion has been re- 
moved and quickly press other end of film 
to this so that sprocket holes line up per- 
fectly with enough pressure for the cement 
to set. Do not use too much cement and wipe 


Continued on page 157) 
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What to Look for Out of Doors This Month 


LUCILE 


“The stormy March is come at last 

With wind, and cloud, and changing skies; 
I hear the rushing of the blast, 

That through the snowy valley flies. 


And in thy reign of blast and storm 
Smiles many a long, bright, sunny day, 
When the changed winds are soft and warm, 
And heaven puts on the blue of May.” 


AD March winds, cold and penetrat- 
ing, bow the bare, supple tree-tops, 
black, tattered clouds 
across the heavens, and ripple the tiny pud- 
dles that fill the hollows where last month’s 
The spring freshets have 


and drive 


snow drifts lay. 
started, changing the quiet forest stream into 
an angry torrent that overflows its banks and 
goes its wild way swirling and eddying about 


the tree trunks, carrying with it many a dizzy 

















The ground floor entrance of a forest 
home. 


BERG 


flotilla of sodden leaves. The water-babies. 


rudely awakened by the rush of water, cling 


closely to friendly roots and reeds to keep 
from being swept away, and to hide from the 
hungry cat fish that awoke when the brook first 


swelled. And then when all the world seems 


_ 




















The quiet, ice bound stream has waked 
and overflowed its banks. 


out of breath, March masquerades as May. 
The feathery tree-tops and the soft blue sky 
are mirrored in the unruffled pools that fill 
the hollows of the forest floor, and sweet, 
warm winds bring promise of the Spring. On 


March the 


the equator on its northward journey—and 


twenty-first, the sun will 


cTOoss 


even though we may 


the cal- 


winter is done! done. 


have snow several times over after 


endar has said that Spring has come. 
O ATTEST the fact, the 


thin snow, 


arbutus bravely 
blossoms through trailing its 
fragrant bells upon the chill brown earth; the 
whose perfected buds have 
their 


and star the sunny slopes before the snow is 


brave hepatica, 


lain all winter will answer summons, 


gone; and soft buds will swell, giving promise 


of summer's canopy. 


HE sap is high, and where it seeps through 
old wounds of winter’s making, a myriad 
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of velvety mourning cloaks hang lightly, sip- 
ping as they take the sun. Quickened by the 
call of Spring the maple keys fairly stand on 
end. The husks of seeds that have lain 
quiescent since they fell, are softening—soon 
the moisture will seep through and waken the 
tiny embryo plant, so with the bright, warm 
days of Spring, they will come forth to clothe 
and beautify the world. 

HE ground hog is come back to life—back 

from his deep and death-like sleep to wake 
and doze, and wake and sleep again, while 
winter wanes. Unlike the squirrel and chip- 
munk he has not learned the art of husbandry, 
so by the end of March when he comes forth, 
he is lean and gaunt from his long fast. The 
owl’s downy brood sleep snug and warm 
despite chill rains and biting winds. The 
wood-pussy’s courting is done. 

HE color has begun to fade in on the wings 

of sleeping moths but the blue-black 
solitary wasp still lies like a bit of old ivory 
The nest of the 


orb weaving spider contains a myriad of baby 


within her grey mud walls. 
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Antlered twigs of early spring and soft 
gray pussy willows nod in the marshy 
March wood. 
spiders, who without food or water have 
grown mysteriously, and shed their tiny skins 

while the winter winds rocked their cradle. 


HE winter constellations must soon relin- 
& quish their places in the sky. Lower and 


(Concluded on page 158) 


Church Service with Motion Pictures 


Rev. CHARLES STANLEY JONES 


Congregational Church, Biddeford, Maine 


NQUESTIONABLY, motion pictures 

have their places in connection with 

religious services. The best argument 
for their use here is their successful opera- 
tion by representative churches in various 
parts of the country. It has been proved in 
countless instances that the proper use of 
motion pictures in the Sunday evening service 
is the means of gathering a large audience 
and also of preaching the Gospel in a most 
effective way. Occasionally someone com- 
plains that pictures simply gather a crowd. 
If this is true in any particular case, it is 
because the minister is falling down on his 
job. Thousands testify that moving picture 
services are inspiring, deeply religious, and 


generally helpful. 


The audience begins to gather early for a 
This is due to the 
fact that seats are generally at a premium. 
Most churches which use this feature are 


motion picture service. 


filled to overflowing every Sunday night. 
Literature having to do with the local work 
of the church or the world-wide work of the 
denomination, distributed to early comers, is 
generally read during the interval preceding 
the service. Here is a good opportunity which 
is not neglected by a wide-awake minister. 

should be brilliantly 


lighted and must be made to have a churchly 


The auditorium 


atmosphere, despite the necessary equipment 
for moving pictures. Let candles be burning 
and the cross be given a central place. On 
the inner doors opening into the assembly 
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room, should be the familiar invitation: 
“Whosoever thou art, that worshipest in this 
church, remember that it is the house of God; 
enter it not without the spirit of reverence, 
and leave it not without a prayer to God, for 
thyself, for those who minister, and for those 
who worship here.” 

If possible, the screen should be hidden 
from view. It is preferable to have it covered 
with a heavy curtain. Interested workers 
should have seats at regular intervals scat- 
tered about the auditorium, that by their pres- 
ence and demeanor, the spirit of worship may 
be encouraged. It is even more important 
than for other services of the church, where 
less strangers attend, that the ushering should 
be done with care and. cordiality. 

The service commences with the organ 
prelude. In a few moments the electric lights 
are slowly dimmed and the curtain which 
hides the screen is parted. In the darkening 
church the audience reads silently from the 
screen. “To all who are lonely and want 
friendship, to all who are troubled and seek 
peace; to all who have temptations and de- 
mand the power to overcome; to all who have 
a desire to live nobly, this Church of Jesus 
Christ bids welcome here, promising helpful- 
ness and brotherly love.” Then follows the 
call to worship: “The day goeth away, and 
the shadows of evening are stretched out; but 
it shall come to pass, that at evening time 
there shall be light. Abide with us, for it is 
toward evening, and the day is far spent.” 
As the invocation appears on the screen, the 
illuminated cross, high above the organ be- 
gins to glow; all other lights are out, save the 
candles on the communion table. The organ 
plays softly, and the spirit of worship is felt 
by all who have gathered in the house of God. 

The service of praise opens with one of the 
old and substantial hymns, such as “Come 
Thou Almighty King.” The words of the 
songs, sometimes appropriately illustrated, 
are shown on the screen. People love to sing, 


and they will join as heartily in the best 


The Educational Screen 


hymns as in the questionable, so-called Gospel 
tunes. The praise service is one of the great 
features where moving pictures are used; the 
darkened church with the words of the hymns 
on the screen compelling attention, seems 
particularly conducive to hearty singing. 

After the hymns, the Scripture is read 
aloud and in unison. Occasionally the Scrip- 
ture is read by the minister and illustrated 
by art pictures. 

The congregation is led in prayer in various 
Sometimes a prayer appears on the 
screen and is read in silence by all. At other 
times, the minister offers a pastoral prayer, 


ways. 


followed by silence, which in turn is followed 
by the reading of a prayer from the screen, 
aloud, by the audience. The absolute quiet 
which prevails during the silent prayer is one 
of the most impressive parts of the service. 
The only light in the church streams from the 
illuminated cross and the candles. The solem- 
nity of communion with God is felt by each 
individual, no matter what attracted him to 
the church. 

Every part of the service, the prayers, the 
Scripture readings, the poems and the hymns, 
are selected to enforce the teaching which is 
driven home in the sermon and the moving 
picture. 

The subject of the sermon may be effectively 
announced, often by a famous painting ot 
the very scene from the Bible from which the 
text is taken. This is followed immediately 
by the appearance of the text upon the screen. 
During both of the latter slides, the lights 
are gradually coming on in the church. When 
the minister begins to preach he has the tre- 
mendous advantage of meeting an audience 
effectively prepared for his message. 

If the opening scenes in the moving picture 
are such that they follow naturally the con- 
clusion of the sermon, the picture starts just 
as the minister stops preaching. If, as is 
generally the case, the sermon emphasizes a 
truth which unfolds gradually in the progress 
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of the picture, the announcements and offering 
follow the sermon. No two services are just 
alike; each has its individuality. 

The moving picture may be anywhere from 
five to twelve reels in length. Generally, I 
have found that the audience is larger when 
the longer pictures are shown. My service 


o’clock. 


The final prayer and 


commences at seven The picture 
starts about seven-fifty. 
benediction comes anywhere from nine o’clock 
to a quarter of ten. Some older people do 
not care for the very long services; the young 
folks like them better. 


of the audience is composed of young people 


Sometimes, one-half 


between the ages of sixteen and twenty-five. 

After the picture is over, the service is 
effectively closed in such a manner that the 
great central truth of the evening is again 
emphasized. This is generally done by a 
prayer, preceded by a moment of quiet medi- 
tation. The benediction is pronounced with 
the auditorium still in semi-darkness, lighted 
only by the illuminated cross. 

There are hundreds of suitable films for 
“The Shepherd King,” taken 


from the famous stage play by the same name, 


church use. 
photographed in the Holy Land, a great 


success, is one of the best films 


theatrical 
available for Sunday night showing. I would 
also mention among the especially appro- 
priate subjects for religious services the fol- 
lowing: “The Good Pro- 
vider,” “Nanook of the North,” “Deliverance,” 
“The Miracle Man,” 


“Humoresque, ” 


“The Judgment of the 


Storm,” “The Man Who Played God,” 
“Disraeli,” “The Ruling Passion,” “Twenty 
Dollars a Week,” “Silas Marner,” “Shadows,” 
“The Bluebird,” “The Four Seasons,” “The 
Old Homestead,” “If Winter Comes,” “The 
Confidence Man,” “Big Brother,” “Les 
Miserables,” “Alice Adams,” “The Little 
Church Around the Corner,” “Pollyanna,” 


“The Love Light,” “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” 
“A Tale of Two Cities,” “Orphans of the 
Storm,” “Bill,” “Boy of Mine,” “The Man 
Life Passed By,” “Cricket on the Hearth,” 
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“Not One to Spare,” “God’s Crucible,” “Our 
Mutual Friend,” “From the Manger to the 
Cross,” “Persecution.” 

In many of these films, individual scenes 
will have to be cut. The minister may do this 
himself, or he may secure his films through 
one of the various supply houses interested 
primarily in church and school work, in which 
case the deletions will be made before the film 
is shipped. Of course, this service has to be 
paid for, and it is much more economical for 
the minister to do his booking directly with 
the various exchanges which release the partic- 
ular picture desired. 

No minister or church should undertake 
the use of moving pictures until after a 
thorough study has been made of the require- 
One bad picture, one or 
two accidents due to lack of knowledge of 


ments to be met. 


equipment, will not only spoil the endeavor 
for the church which makes the error, but 
will hurt the cause in general. There are few 
undertakings which need more careful prep- 
aration. 

The approximate expense of installing 
theater equipment in the average church will 
be around $1400. 
the portable machines may be used to advan- 
tage, giving a well-lighted, clear picture. I 


In some churches, two of 


say two machines, because a single portable 
machine will carry only one reel of film at a 
time and it takes much longer to thread it 
than it takes to thread a theater machine. 
This constant breaking of the program every 
twelve minutes is worse for the church, where 
cumulative effect is particularly desired, than 
it is in a theater; and all theaters, even in the 
smallest towns, run a continuous picture with- 
out interruptions. If a single standard ma- 
chine is used, it may be equipped with double 
reels and this means a break for threading 
It takes 
from ten to twenty seconds to thread a theater 
a minute and a half to 


about every twenty-five minutes. 


machine, and from 


two minutes to thread a portable projector. 


(Concluded on page 158) 
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The Educational Screen 


The Theatrical Field 


Conducted by MarcuErRITE ORNDORFF 


Theatrical Film Reviews for March 


HE WHO GETS SLAPPED (Metro-Goldwyn) 


Lon Chaney is an admirable character actor when 
his director keeps a tight rein on him. Victor 
Seastrom does just that in Leonid Andreyev’s somber 
history of a man, who, turning bitter under the 
buffets of circumstance, joins a little French circus, 
and carries on the grim jest to the end as He, the 
clown who gets slapped. Mr. Chaney makes of him 
a poignantly tragic figure. Norma Shearer, John 
Gilbert, Tully Marshall, and Marc McDermott round 
out an excellent cast. This is one of the well-made 
pictures of this year. 


THE GOLDEN BED (Paramount) 

C. B. DeMille’s swan song for Paramount glitters 
in his usual manner, and abounds in bad acting. It 
centers around a pampered beauty who sends her 
first husband to suicide, and her second to prison 
for embezzlement. It’s an orgy of spending which 
turns the average spectator a trifle giddy. But 
whatever your reactions to a DeMille picture, it is 
always consoling to reflect that, after all, people 
are not really like that. 


OH, DOCTOR (Universal) 

Harry Leon Wilson wrote a story about a young 
hot-house flower who inherited some money but 
didn’t expect to live long enough to get it. So he 
mortgaged his prospects for enough to enable him 
to die in comfort. But-he fell in love with his nurse 
and after that he just couldn’t die. Reginald Denny 
makes Rufus Billop an altogether different sort of 
fellow from what Mr. Wilson intended him to be, 
but he is none the less amusing. Mary Astor makes 
an attractive nurse; and three nervous old bachelors 
are well played by Otis Harlan, William V. Mong, 
and Tom Ricketts. 


A THIEF IN PARADISE (First National) 


This story gets off to a bad start because the hero 
really is a ne’er-do-well and a thief, who never en- 
tirely captures your sympathy, notwithstanding the 
fact that he is played by Ronald Colman. He imper- 
sonates the lost son of a wealthy man for the sake 
of the money, and marries the daughter of the man’s 
best friend. Then two impossible things happen. 
First, overcome by conscience, he shoots himself, 
but being a poor shot, fails to do any lasting damage. 


Then the dark lady who has been hovering in the 
background, experiences an inexplicable change of 
heart, and quietly drifts out of the scene, leaving the 
thief to enjoy his unearned paradise. Doris Kenyon 
and Aileen Pringle are the two women. 


CIRCE, THE ENCHANTRESS (Metro-Goldwyn) 

Mae Murray as the lady whose fatal beauty almost 
brings her to a bad end. Fortunately, however, she 
is at heart a good woman, and the man she loves 
discovers it just in time. There is lots of jazz, of 
course, and much that is highly suggestive. 


MISS BLUEBEARD (Paramount) 

The opening caption announces it as a mixture of 
love and nonsense. It is—and mostly nonsense at 
that. It has been scaled down from a rapid fire 
stage farce, and amounts to practically nothing in 
spite of the efforts of Bebe Daniels, Robert Frazer, 
and others. These people are all so much at sea in 
the highly improbable situations that one feels a 
little sorry for them. 


THE MAN WHO CAME BACK (Fox) 

Another stage success fizzles out on the screen, 
probably because the script fiddles around with too 
many explanatory incidents, and then has to skim 
hurriedly over the real action. Dorothy MacKaill 
holds up her end of it as well as she can, but 
George O’Brien doesn’t “come back,’—he doesn’t, 
in fact, even get started. 


TOMORROW'S LOVE (Paramount) 

With Agnes Ayres furnishing the beauty, and Pat 
O’Malley the comedy, this little story of the good and 
bad humors of married life is fairly successful. The 
well known frailties of human nature are amusingly 


set forth. 


INEZ FROM HOLLYWOOD (First National) 

Anna Q. Nilsson wastes her efforts on the part of 
a movie actress who is known—for publicity purposes 
only—as the worst woman in Hollywood. Mary 
Astor plays the sainted little sister who must be kept 
from harm at any sacrifice, and Lewis Stone for once 
is unconvincing as a lover. It’s all overdone—es 
pecially the sacrifice. 
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LOVE’S WILDERNESS (First National) 


This picture may leave you slightly curious as to 
just what love’s wilderness is. But that has really 
nothing to do with the story, which—as usual—is 
about one girl and two men. The girl is played by 
Corinne Griffith, who looks as fragile and as ex 


pensive as an orchid. The men are well played by 


Holmes Herbert and Ian Keith. 
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THE HOUSE OF YOUTH (Producers Distribut- 
ing Corporation) 

More jazz. This time the wild young lady, having 
ruined her life and disgraced her family, goes out to 
end it all. On her way to the river, she passes 
through the slum district. Having nothing else on 
her mind, she is struck by the awful misery of the 
children about her, so she dashes away the tears and 
goes home to start a fresh air farm. The movies are 


getting better every day. 


University and City Centers 
Of Visual Education 


Conducted by H. W. NorMAN, Secretary Bureau of Visual Instruction 


Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


A Canadian University Center of Visual Instruction 


A. E. Orrwe tt, Director of Extension, University of Alberta 


HE work of visual instruction in the Province 

of Alberta is almost entirely in the hands of 
the department of Extension of the University of 
Alberta, and is carried out under several headings. 
To begin with, we have a lantern slide library of 
380 sets of slides. 


form with printed or typewritten material to accom- 


These are arranged in lecture 


pany them, and are lent to educational organizations 
in the Province free of cost except for carriage 
charges. During the year ending June 30th, 1924, 
1597 exchanges of sets were made to almost every 
kind of community organization imaginable. The 
slides were shown 2300 times to audiences aggre 
gating nearly 160,000. The present indications are 
that these figures will be considerably exceeded for 
the current year. 

We have also a lending library of about 500 reels 
of moving picture films. Moving picture films are 
supplied to community organizations on a rental 
basis, the rental being figured as early as possible 
on a scale to provide for replacements of films as 
they are worn out or must be discarded. There are 
approximately 50 moving picture machines of the 
Safety Standard type in different parts of the Prov 
ince, to which more or less regular service is supplied 
It should be pointed out that we have confined our 
selves entirely to the Safety Standard type of film, 
finding it most suitable for community work. For a 
sparsely settled territory such as Alberta presents, it 
is out of the question to have standard moving 
picture equipment in most communities which we 
must serve, hence our decision to adhere to the Safety 


Standard type of projector and film. 











At Headquarters 


In addition to lending libraries of slides and films, 
we maintain a lantern loaning service for slide 
lanterns At a nominal rental lantern outfits are 
loaned, and this service considerably widens the 
scope of our lantern slide library. During the past 
year over 200 loans were made of such equipment. 

We also maintain a lantern slide laboratory where 
slides are made up for educational purposes from 
material supplied by instructors in various fields. 
Practically all the slide-making for the University 
faculties is done in our laboratory, and a great many 
special sets of slides are turned out for high school 
instructors, ministers, and other community workers. 

To supplement the lending service, we have put 
on foot during the past two years a plan by which 
operators with educational moving picture films are 
sent on circuit. During the present year, two such 
operators are in the field. One is carrying a 
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Visual Materials for the Schools 


film specially intended to appeal to the churches, 
the &lm being entitled “The Chosen Prince”—a 
moving picture version of the story of David and 
Jonathan. The other operator is carrying a film 
version of “The Vicar of Wakefield,” one of the 
literary subjects in the high school course for the 
year.” The service is put on the basis of actual cost, 
a uniform charge being made at all points, and the 
charge is sufficiently high to balance the budget at 
the end of the season’s operations. Very gratifying 
response has been received from schools and churches 
in connection with these services, and it would seem 
that considerable development is possible. Indeed 
the only limit to the field for visual instruction is the 
extent to which funds can be made available and 
information as to the value of the work put at the 
disposal of educators generally. 
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HE following from an article by Mr. Bach in 
School and Society bears repeating: 

“The conception of the museum of art as a store- 
house, as an exotic treat for the elite, as an aristo- 
cratic waste of public money for too small a portion 
of the public, is dead. The museum of art is a 
working educational organization capable of un- 
limited public good if used. ( o-operation of 
schools is indispensable. Any number of lectures 
and exhibitions for the public at large must leave 
but a small impression as compared with diligent 
museum study in the schools. This includes also 
classes other than those in art; the art muséum has 
as great a message for the class in history, in Eng- 
lish, in civics, in geography, as the science museum 
has for the class in botany or zoclogy. And this 
co-operation between schools and museums does not 
end with the grades; its work continues through high 


school and college courses.” 


An inspection of educational facilities at our lead- 
ing museums will show how such a laboratory can 
grow, extending its assistance along a score of chan- 
nels, the majority of which can be of value to teach 
ers in any or all fields. At the Metropolitan Museum 
will be found, as apart from the collections them- 
selves and the departmental chiefs or curators, the 
following facilities mainly organized as educational 


work: 





made known to others. 





Other Centers Want to Know What You Are Doing 


F ALL of the various uses of visual aids that are daily being made by schools 
and civic organizations affiliated with Visual Education Centers could be com- 
piled and reported, a step forward would be made in the general effectiveness 

of visual aids and methods. It is the actual use—the ordinary day-by-day applica- 
tion that is bringing visual education into its proper place in educational and com- 
munity work. Certain methods of using material may seem commonplace to you, 
but this same method may be new to others. Ideas concerning the use of pictures 
in school, church, college, or in special work by community workers should be 


“University and City Centers” is a department which should become a clearing 
house for visual news and ideas for those who are actively engaged in the use of 
visual aids. We earnestly request those in charge of Visual Education Centers to 
send in items concerning their work. Every center will be interested in learning 


what the others are doing. Every center needs this information. 


H. W. NorMAN 
Editor of Department 
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Staff of Instructors, interpreters of the collection; 


Lending Collections of lantern slides, photographs, 
maps, charts, casts, reproductions, post cards, 


textiles and laces; 
Lectures, Saturdays, Sundays, and special series; 


Publications, bulletins, leaflets, historical cata- 


logues; 


Bureau of Information regarding the museum, its 


work and collections; 
Story Hours for Children; 


Photographs, complete file of all museum objects 


and duplicate prints for sale; 


Special Permit and Privilege Cards for designers, 
students and copyists; 


Opportunity to purchase casts of certain objects; 


Special room for close study of objects removed 


from the galleries for that purpose; 


Easels and stools and locker room for drawing 


materials; 


Class rooms with lanterns available for teachers 


and school groups; 


Service department for manufacturers and de 
signers and a staff member to visit factories and 


workshops; 


Study hours for salespeople and “buyers” 
Publicity service to newspapers and trade journals; 


Special exhibitions by schools, manufacturers and 


designers ol their own work: 


Special exhibitions of museum materials of value 


to manufacturers and designers; 


Lectures for teacher groups, for high school stud 
ents co-ordinated with regular classes in history, 


civics, English, et 


Field work by staff of instructors in elementary and 
high schools, vocational and training schools, 


factories and workshops. 


This does not complete the list, for there are other 
types of work that have no relation to the topic in 
hand. Yet how many of these lines of effort can be 
made profitable to teachers and schools? Practically 


all. But the mountain cannot come to Mahomet. 


N THIS connection it is a pleasure to mention 
the work of The Children’s Museum of Boston. 
Their ninth annual report showed an attendance of 
65,564. 


groups came for lectures, and there were 98 club 


Five hundred and ninety-five classes and 
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meetings. Lantern slides frequently supplement the 


exhibits. 

Wie it is not specifically included in the head- 
ing to this department, the museum looms very 

large in the City Centers of Visual Education and 

there are several state museums that are active in 

The editors of the 

EDUCATIONAL SCREEN are projecting a series of arti- 


the work of visual education. 


cles on The Museum as an Educational Force, that 
will seek to place these important institutions in the 
position they really occupy in the visual education 
movement. 


ECRETARY H. W. NORMAN of the Bureau of 
»J Visual Instruction at the University of Indiana, 
Miss Amelia Meissner, Curator of the Educational 
Museum at St. Louis, and Director Dudley Grant 
Hays, Director of Visual Instruction in the Chicago 
public schools, are prominent visual instruction di- 
rectors who will lecture at the DeVry Summer School 
of Visual Education next July. 


Use of Visual Aids in Teaching 
(Continued from page 149) 

off all of it not actually used in making the 
splice. Nothing is more important to good 
projection than well made patches. Splicing 
may be done by hand where the only imple- 
ments involved are cement and scissors, but 
where considerable film has to be inspected 
it is better to have a film patcher with all of 
the accessories that go with it. 

6. Exercise care in the rewinding of film 
or you will injure it. Turn the rewinder 
steadily with just enough tension on reel 
from which the film is being wound to make 
it compact. 

7. When using non-flam film use non- 
flam cement. When a film is out of frame as 
shown on the screen locate this spot and take 
Pieces of blank 


film from three to five feet in length known 


it out when rewinding it. 


as leaders and trailers are fastened to the be 
ginning and end of film respectively to con- 
serve the film in matters of threading and 
rewinding. 

If you can answer these questions satis- 
factorily, based on your experience and study, 
you are qualified to handle film intelligently: 
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Self-Testing Questionnaire 
1. What is the emulsion side of a film? 
2. What causes a jumping effect of the 
picture on the screen? 
3. In threading a machine why do you 


have to allow for what is known as the 
“upper” and “lower” loops? 

1. What is a misframe and how can it be 
taken out? 

5. Insplicing a film how much is allowed 
for lapping? 

6. Describe in detail the differences in a 
good patch and a poor one. 


In your inspection of a film you find 


‘. 
eight or more sprocket holes torn in 
succession. How will you mend it? 
8. What will happen to a film when being 


run in a projector if two or more 
sprocket holes are torn opposite to 
each other on both sides of film? 

9. Why is it necessary to notch or cut out 
torn sprocket holes ? 

10. What is the function of a film band? 

ll. In starting a film in a projector the 
pictures appear up side down. What 
has happened ? 

12. What precautions should be observed 
in inspecting film so far as fire hazard 
is involved? 

13. If a patch pulls apart just before it 
reaches the intermittent sprocket, what 
will happen in the film? 

14. In running a film, why should the 


operator never leave the projector? 


Church Service with 
Motion Pictures 


(Concluded from page 153) 


It is very important that the church should 
install the best available equipment. The 
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evening offering pays for operating expenses 
and a little more; the original cost of the 
equipment must generally be met in other 
ways. The average expense per night is 
thirty-five to forty dollars. 

There is a tremendous appeal made by the 
audience gathered on Sunday night for these 
moving picture services! It is not the usual 
church audience, which needs no repentance; 
but folks who present a special challenge. If 
the service is conducted properly, there will 
be no trouble with discipline. People have 
come not to see some sensational stunt done 
by the minister, nor to listen to something 
not particularly conducive to generating good 
will in the community. Many of them have 
come, admittedly, to see the picture. But 
those who want cheap pictures and are not 
interested in the great, serious dramas of the 
screen, will be few in number. People of 
all religious faiths attend these evening ser- 
vices. That presents a great opportunity to 
work for Christian unity. Visitors from other 
denominations come frequently, and I always 
include in the service a prayer for the bless- 
ing of God upon all the churches of the com- 
munity. There are few programs which cost 
the preacher more hard work and which pro- 
duce more good than the Sunday evening 


service in which motion pictures are used. 


What to Look tor Out of 
Doors This Month 


(Concluded from page 151 
lower they sink and before long the Great 
Scorpion will replace Orion, and we shall 
miss those brilliant stars we looked for on a 
winter's night, but in their stead, others shall 
come to dream above our summer world. 
Only the polar constellations stay; night 
after night, the whole year through, they swing 


majestically about the bright North Star. 
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Official Department of 
The Film Councils of America 


Mrs. Cares E. Merriam, President 


F. Dean McC usxy, Vice-President 6041 University Ave., Chicago 


Mesa T. Batpwin, Secretary 


* Motion Pictures and Morals 


CATHERYNE CooKE GILMAN 


Executive Secretary of the Woman's 


Co-operative Alliance, Minneapolis 


HERE has been enough said in reference to the 

motion pictures by friends and foes alike to 
close for all time the question as to whether motion 
pictures are improving morally. They are not im- 
proving morally and there are no evidences that 
they will do so as long as the producers are incapa- 
ble of understanding normal American family life, 
ethical, religious or legal ideals. The American 
people should become sensitive and resent the 
implications made by the producer of the motion 
pictures that commerce and not ethics should direct 
the reaction toward the subject. 

Nature is most marvelous, most beautiful and 
most thrilling of all the possibilities to attract. It 
has been defaced by the introduction of unworthy 
and disgusting plots depicting the lives and char- 
acters of vice and crime in a manner which assumes 
such conditions prevalent. It is evident that the 
producers cannot understand nor appreciate the 
adventures, the thrills nor the delights of the usual 
in our civilization. They can only understand what 
they have seen and felt, hence the pictures “Greed”, 
“Manhandled”, “The Enemy Sex”, “The Golden 
Bed”, “The Sainted Devil’, “Forbidden Paradise”’, 
“The Cost of Virtue”, “The Female”, “The Wife 
of the Centaur”, “Worldly Goods”, “Compromised”, 
“Unguarded Women”, “Playthings of Fire”, “Wild 
Moments”, “Changing Husbands”, “Little Miss 
Bluebeard”, “A Woman of Fire’, “The Beautiful 
Adventuress”, “Argentine Love”, “A Broadway But- 
terfly”, “The Last Man on Earth” and “Sinners in 
Heaven”. 

The advertising itself should answer the question 
to any one who has a single reservation as to 
whether the motion pictures have been improved 
in the last three years. I quote from their own 
advertising material for “Manhandled”’: 

Imagine the screen’s most gorgeous per- 
sonality as a silken gold digger, trading her 
caresses for jewels and_ Rolls-Royces 
Escaping untarnished, till her charms, like 


all rare goods that men handle too freely, 
sink to the bargain price class. Imagine 
the punch, the gowns, and best of all, the 
profits. 
Paramount announces that “The Cave of Fallen 
Angels” is 
The tale of a mother who herself the mis- 
tress of a roaring night-life café, has 
placed her pretty daughter with a rich 
family to be brought up respectably. When 
the daughter starts hitting the pace that 
kills, when the butterfly faces her moral 
crisis in her own mother’s café, here are 
thrills, here are heart throbs such as 
audiences seldom see. 


The same production company states in describ- 
ing its “Forbidden Paradise” that 
The world’s greatest passion actress has 
come into her own. Here is Pola Negri, 
displaying all the fire and seductiveness 
that has made her famous. A sensational 
story of society, romance and intrigue. 


The publicity in connection with “Changing Hus- 
bands” reads: 

A rich young wife eager for a career and 
a famous stage star eager for a home look 
exactly alike. They secretly change places. 
The husband, none the wiser, falls passion- 
ately in love, with the actress. The wife 
loses her heart to another man. Compli- 
cations? Comedy? Success? You said 
it. 

Here is another, “Worldly Goods”. 

What happens when a keen-minded young 
business woman used to independence mar- 
ries a romantic weakling in a moment of 
passion and tries to settle down? What 
happens when her real mate comes along? 
Will that interest women? Oh man! 


* Delivered at Washington, January 15, 1925, National Motion Picture Conference. 
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| The Super DeVRY 


| America’s Only Portable 
Projector of Professional 
Quality 


America’s Schools have demanded a projector ca- 
pable of theatrical performance with amateur simplic- 
ity at long throws. It is natural that they look to The 
DeVry Corporation, pioneers of portable projection 
for a machine capable of this performance. 


In the production of the Super DeVry this de- 
mand has been at last fulfilled. It is light in weight, 
for it weighs only 35 pounds and yet is equipped with 
a giant 1000 watt lamp capable of bridging the dis- 
tance in a long auditorium and giving a clear, large, 
flickerless picture steadily and without trouble. 


The Super DeVry is equipped with the DeVry 
Stop On The Film Feature—the finest improvement 
in stopping on the film. No gold glass to deteriorate 
or break up under the heat, endangering the film. 


Forced ventilation cools the Super DeVry con- 
stantly when the film is moving or when the projector 
is stopped, and the head can be disengaged for re- 

| winding—the rewinding operation taking but a frac- 
tion of a minute for a full reel of film. 


| Every school in the country should be familiar 
with the Super DeVry. 


All DeVry Projectors are guaranteed to be su- 
perior in workmanship, durability and performance to 
any other portable or semi- -portable projector made. 














Let us send you a copy of our folder, ‘‘And Now The Super DeVry.’’ 


THE DEVRY CORPORATION 


1091 Center Street © © © Chicago, Illinois 
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These and others have come to my attention this 
morning and form a challenge to all religious leaders, 
educators and parents who feel that the family, 
religion and law are the great institutions of our 
civilization, worthy of development and perpetuation. 

It is impossible to laugh at our ideals, scorn 
our judgments and ridicule our controls before the 
youth of the nation with impunity. It is not 
strange that the disastrous results enumerated and 
reiterated in this and other conferences prevail when 
millions of our people are daily being impressed 
with the apparent universal disregard for home, 
church and government. Those who do not respect 
our institutions, do not even understand them, do 
not know or believe they exist, should not be per- 
mitted to remain in a position to teach through 
the eye, that most effective medium. 

In the Minneapolis survey, during the observation 
period of five months, 12% of the films depicting 
religion or law showed ridicule or contempt of these 
factors. In 20% of the films during the same period, 
there was exhibited infidelity and disregard of the 
marriage vows. Obscenity, immorality or profanity 
were shown in 35% of the films. The comedy por- 
trayed even a greater danger, inasmuch as only 10% 
produced a hearty, wholesome laugh. Ninety per 
cent of the comedy brought furtive looks, secretive 
smiles or hysterical and uncontrolled laughter. 

Who is responsible for the leisure time activities 
of children and young men and women? What 
should entertain or amuse the people of the great 
country? Can we not rely upon good, clean wit 
and humor for our comedy? It is true that no one 
person can decide what anyone else may enjoy or 
reject. The leaders, however, in this movement, as 
well as in other welfare programs for the common 
good, should be educators, social, civic and religious 
leaders. The whole subject of entertainment forms 
a worthy challenge to the greatest minds of the 
times. Someone must come from somewhere who 
will undertake the systematic study of the use of 
the leisure hour and the legitimate demand for 
amusement and entertainment. 

A working group in every place where there is a 
theatre can be maintained to carry out specialized 
programs. A director with actual experience in pro- 
moting successful programs for community organiza- 
tion can usually be secured. Under such a director, 
teacher or club woman, there can be developed three 
or more committees according to the scope of the 
work to be undertaken. The following are only sug- 
gestions: 

1. Organization and investigation. 

2. Research and standardization. 

3. Recommendations 
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The work of these committees can be discussed 
locally with the leaders of the community and the 
final findings used as recommendations to national 
groups. In this way substitute programs will be 
projected into the discussion. While details are 
being worked out and necessary changes being 
brought about, the various groups now concerned 
over the situation will be given a constructive plan 
of action to discuss and develop. 


Offended groups at the present time have created 
formidable public opinion which will and should 
affect very materially the attendance in theatres. 
Any movement for the production of better films 
should be followed rapidly by actually incorporating 
into an organization large numbers of people to be 
interested in the control of the actual making of 
films. 

The practical plan is to establish a central place 
from which all of this work can be directed through 
organization and research. Such a movement must 
come from the bottom up. It must arise from the 
people concerned. Leadership must be furnished. 
Responsibility and the possibility of an informed 
public opinion directed at the source of production 
of films should be recognized. The solution is a 
decentralized effort. This can best be accomplished 
through existing agencies. Lists of prominent names 
or organizations will be little more than a stumbling 
block or a veil to cloud the vision if they are to 
act as super-censors. 

A movement started immediately to secure the 
sentiment for federal control of standards of pro- 
duction, would serve as a medium to concentrate 
the critical attitude and at the same time register 
the demand which is necessary to the successful 
movement of better films. The industry has demon- 
strated its inability to be the leader. Leadership 
is imperative. Will the schools, the churches, social 
and civic groups answer this appeal? 

In conclusion let it be clearly understood that 
women generally are interested in producing better 
pictures and will sooner or later find a way to 
accomplish this result. They are not impressed with 
the constitutional right of any group to exploit the 
youth under the guise of legitimate business. They 
know that a constitution permitting such a short 
sighted policy is not worth saving. They are firmly 
convinced that the constitution of the United States 
does not harbor the right to do wrong and would 
not support it if it did. The women working on 
better motion picture production are in earnest and 
many believe they have found a way to effect the 


change. 
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The solution is to establish by study, higher 
ethical, moral and religious standards upon which 
the production of motion pictures can be based, and 
to arouse an informed public opinion to procure the 
necessary legislation, such as is provided in the 
Upshaw Bill now before Congress, and to secure its 
enforcement. 

The bill provides for Federal control of the stand- 
ards of production and provisions for enforcement 
through a Federal Commission. All interested citi- 
zens should write their Congressmen for bills, study 
them and act for the best interests of the youth of 
the present and future. 

The self-evident conditions need no further exposi 
tion. The important questions are—what are we 
going to do about it and how are we going to do it? 

In the first place all efforts should be aimed at 
the producers. Second, these efforts should be con 
structive and practical. Such changes must come 
by an organized, intelligent public opinion. 

The producer is the one to whom all must look 
for any real improvement in the motion picture film 
He is responsible for the standards of the scenario 
writers, directors, promoters, managers handling the 
themes, captions, advertising and suggestive titles. 
He is responsible for the little as well as the big 
“twists” so objectionable to the intelligent public 
There are difficulties doubtless which make it 
embarrassing and harrassing for the producer in 
commanding so many people of all shades and trades 
in the tremendous service of the production of 
films. The failure of the producers to develop the 
films satisfactorily to the public is the result of 
their own limitations for which the youth of the 
world should not be expected to pay. 

After all of the difficulties are recognized, there 
is still the responsibility on the producer to produce 
the desirable film, desirable in every sense of the 
word. The film may contain problems of life but 
the method of presentation is quite within the power 
of the producer. The advantage given evil over 
good, the attractiveness of vice, the horrors of virtue, 
all produce an undesirable result from which the 
producer cannot escape. 

[he general feeling might well be expressed in 
the words that a pure democracy of entertainment 
is as impossible and impracticable as a pure demos 
racy in government, in society, or religion The 
situation resolves itself into a demand for graded 
films, special theatres and selected programs. This 
marks an advancement in the industry which comes 
sooner or later to every industry and every pro 
fession. It would seem that this indicates that the 
time has arrived for high and technical specialization 


in the motion picture industry. Study substantiates 
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the growing conviction that there are three definite 
fields in which the demand is big enough to com- 
mand additional financial investments and thorough 
business consideration. 

The educational film, developed for the purpose of 
instruction to supplement the teacher and text, is 
in demand. The departmental directors of high 
schools, colleges, normal schools and _ universities 
are unanimous in their eagerness for technically 
correct films; films true to sound pedagogical prin- 
ciples for departmental work. Considering the 
number of educational institutions in the United 
States, it would seem that an industrial organiza- 
tion to cover that field might well be developed to 
advantage, both educationally and commercially. A 
carefully selected committee of educators in each 
community can be secured to confer upon the sub- 
jects of standards for requirements for films of 
historical content, the natural sciences, art, drama 
and literature. It is to be hoped, incidentally, 
that the long periods of peace and progress of 
civilization can be portrayed extensively and that 
short periods of war and destruction will be mini- 
mized. Only the best in science, art, drama and 
literature should be perpetuated on the screen. A 
national educational committee should be formed 
for the purpose of summarizing and synthesizing the 
results of local districts upon standards for the 
instructional film work. Every school house and 
classroom should have the benefit of the greatest 
modern mechanical equipment for the promotion of 
information and education. 

The religious film produced true to the text of the 
Bible, without denominational interpretation, can be 
taken into all churches, for Sunday School and other 
services, for religious instruction. As the Bible is 
universally acceptable to all denominations, so the 
film, truthfully produced, will be acceptable. The 
number of churches exceeds the number of theatres, 
ten times over, and would, if Biblical films were 
available, accept a series of films for Sunday School 
lessons and religious services just as they now 
adopt a series of lessons. It is imperative that the 
production be based upon sound theology, untinged 
with sectarianism. To that end theologians, both 
locally and nationally, have much to contribute to 
the better motion picture movement. By conferring 
together upon the authenticity and context of 
Biblical films, their spiritual evaluation and _ inter- 
pretation would be assured. Religious leaders in 
every church or mission and in every land could 
then interpret the particular significance of such 
films according to the established orthodox views 


of the sect to which they belong. 
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The entertainment or amusement film which now 
forms the principal work of the motion picture 
industry, is the one most seriously criticized. Confi- 
dence in the industry is lacking, due to a failure 
on the part of the producers to appreciate the 
demands of parents and ethical leaders, as well as 
a complete inability to conceive pictures for a more 
discriminating public. Opposition is rapidly crystal- 
lizing into organized movements with various aims. 
One common point in all movements for better 
films, is the indignation against the present stand- 
ards of pictures. This is notably true among the 
educational, religious, and ethical leaders of public 


“Shadows ” 


By Haroitp S. W. McFarvin 
I AM Public Opinion. 


Thrones have tottered, kings have fallen, em- 
pires have crumbled and statesmen have wept be- 


opinion. 


cause I pointed my finger. 

I am the greatest of all destructive agencies. 

Names have been made immortal, men have risen, 
countries prospered and enterprises progressed, be- 
cause I smiled. 

I am the most powerful of all constructive forces. 

Eventually I destroy those who would inform me 
falsely—and likewise I reward those who tell me the 
truth. I am guided first by what appears only upon 
the surface—but no one can dam my wrath when | 
find Babylon behind the scenes. 

Upon me rests the responsibility of preserving the 
moral equilibrium of the future. 

| have the right to say who shall instruct and who 


. 


Film Council 
Recommendations for March 


HE Film Councils of America recommend the 
following films as wholesome recreation. 
For the Family from High School Age Up. 
Coming Through—with Thomas Meighan 
He Who Gets Slapped—with Lon Chaney 
Charley’s Aunt—with Syd Chaplin 


Film Reviews 


By Mrs. CuHarves E. MerRRIAM 


Thomas Meighan in “Coming Through” (Para- 
mount)—When you go into a theatre to see a 
Meighan picture, you can rest assured that you need 
not feel ashamed of being seen there. Meighan and 
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shall be my disciples. I have the right to choose 
my forces for education. 

And I have chosen the cinema as my newest force. 

I have the right to say who shall dance when | 
play. 

And I have spoken. 

No one can portray to me innocence—whose life 
contradicts innocent beauty. 

I will not see a righteous life enacted by those who 
cannot live one. 

Moral instruction for me cannot come from those 
who have defied the moral codes of God and man. 
That is Hypocrisy. 

Those who cannot live a clean life—cannot portray 
to me a clean life. 

I will not admire the art of those whom I cannot 
admire. 

Those who would excite with lewd portrayals my 
baser emotions, shall be destroyed by their own 
exertion. 

And I have a reason. Insidiously you will carry 
your private life into mine—and I will be corrupted. 

Public Opinion must not be corrupted. 

As you think—you must be—and what I have seen 
of them I do not like your thoughts. You shall not 
foist them upon me. 

No! I did not lead you on—vou falsely brought 
me to an inevitable climax, and now | am through 

Cinema, you must clean your house—before | 
destroy the building. And I care not to work a 
hardship upon your good. 

[ am Public Opinion. I have spoken.—Daily Press 
Lila Lee do their usual stunts, in their usual pleasing 
way, to prove that “the course of true love never did 
run smooth.” This time the irate father sends Tom 
away to take charge of a very unruly mine, where 
he hopes Tom will meet his Waterloo and never re 
turn. Needless to say father is fooled and Tom is 


victorious, both with the mine and the daughtet 


Lon Chaney in “He Who Gets Slapped” (First 
National)—Lon Chaney and Norma Shearer do 
notable work in this picture and because it could 
have been so easy to make it an excellent production, 
it is a pity that so many little vulgarities were 
added to it so unnecessarily. If we could forget 
those, it would be a noteworthy production. The 
optience about us caught these frailties too and the 
picture seemed to be spoiled for them, also. The 
work is notable and it is a pity to mar it with these 


inexcusable and unnecessary vulgarities 
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Syd Chaplin in “Charley’s Aunt” (Christie 
Comedies) —The audience seemed to have a splendid 
time watching this film. The story deals with two 
students at Oxford University, in love with two 
young heiresses, whose guardian is averse to their 
marrying. To get a chance to propose, the boys in 
vite the girls to a luncheon at their rooms to meet 
Charley’s Aunt expected from Brazil. She does not 
arrive on time, so another student is inveigled into 
posing as the aunt. He wears the costume he has 
ready for an old lady’s part in a play. Hence, much 
fun and many complications ensue. It is a joy to 
witness a picture which has not the usual theme of 


sex or crime, 


The Great Divide (Metro-Goldwyn)—William 
Vaugh Moody’s noble play, onee so well acted by 
Henry Miller and Margaret Anglin, is now given a 


film version. The scenery of the Grand Canyon region 


s splendidly done and credit is due for this fine 
effect. But again the beauties of nature are desecrated 
by the conduct of the human beings inhabiting it, 
as depicted by the actors and interpreted by the 
directors. It is an unpardonable crime that 2000 feet 
of film have been used to show the attempted rape 
on Ruth by the three drunken men who surprised 
her in her lonely cabin. In the play it is a very 
minor scene, tactfully handled. The film will be an 
insult to the kind ol people who will be tempted to 
go to see a Moody play filmed 

To the citizens who are worried about the many 
attacks made on women and girls on our city streets, 
| beg of them to think of the effect of allowing 
morons to see 2000 feet of film, describing such an 
attack upon a lone woman. Can anything be worse 
than giving them in detail the suggestion for a 
similar crime? Are we, who allow these things to be 
shown, not the ones really responsible for the crimes 


which may be committed ? 


Tom Mix in “The Deadwood Coach”—This is a 
very dangerous picture because Tom Mix is and has 
always been a great hero to our young boys. They 
love him because of his bravery, his horsemanship 
and his great out of doors pictures. They seem to 
worship him. Can you not see the danger of making 
him a criminal now, a bad man whom the law is 
seeking out, when all the sympathy will be with him 


if he defies the law and goes free? 


Is it not easy to 
to see why any young boy could think it heroic to go 
out and shoot up the town and play jokes on the 
sheriff. Our children get all their ideas from some 
suggestion given them, generally thru their vision 
It does not go in one eye and out the other. Seeing 
is believing and in that lies the grave danger of the 


cinema. 
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Teachers Make Money 


IF THEY KNOW WHERE to go for 
assistance in securing positions. Many 
superior teachers are receiving much less 
than they need to accept. 


THE OHIO TEACHER’S BUREAU 
is an organization licensed to render profes- 
sional service to teachers and secure posi- 
tions for them by bringing together worthy 
teachers and superintendents who are in 
search of each other. 


IF WE DO NOT SECURE for you a 
position at more money than you can secure 
for yourself, you will be under no obligation 
to us. 


SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET and de- 
cide the matter for yourself. We had 10,000 
calls for teachers last year. 


THE 


OHIO TEACHER’S BUREAU 
71 East State St. Columbus, Ohio 


Henry G. Williams, Director 




















One Glorious Night—This is the kind of a film 
you consider an insult to your intelligence. The old, 


old story of the poor shop girl who wants to lead 





the life of the rich young people—and when she 


does accomplish it. she regrets it. 


W! [H next month’s issue, selected members from 

several Chicago Film Councils are to be added 
to the regular reviewing committee, so as to cover 
more completely the new films. The original review- 
ing committee had become overburdened because 
there were so very few films worth going to see and 
the others were so much worse than formerly, that it 
was an insult to ask any one to go, even to review 
them. We now plan to recommend every film we can 
and at the same time we will give reviews of films we 
can not endorse and try to show you the reason why. 
We hope to institute again the weekly published lists 
in Chicago and if any Film Council needs to have 
the list each week in any other town, please let us 
know and we will endeavor to work out some plan for 
supplying them, possibly by arrangement with the 


Associated Press 


Please Say You Saw the Advertisement in Tae EpucaTIonaL Screen 
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Among the Magazines and Books 


Conducted by the STAFF 


Will Hays Saint or Devil? This might well be 
called the title of Ernest W. Mandeville’s article 
in The Outlook of December 10th. The real title is 


When Cash Talks Virtue. 


The author confirms the published statement that 
Hays has been paid $150,000 a year by The Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of America. He 
asserts that Hays was hired to do two things—(1) 
bring about a better understanding among producers, 
distributors and exhibitors, and (2) fight censorship. 

The first of these objects he has accomplished to 
the satisfaction of the organization, as witnessed by 
their eagerness to renew the contract and make it 
for two years instead of one. Various services per- 
formed by Mr. Hays in bringing about harmonious 
arrangements within the trade units are cited by Mr. 
Mandeville. 

The main question at issue in Mr. Mandeville’s 
mind and in the public mind is whether or not Hays 
has made good on the second object, namely, com- 
bating censorship. Shortly after his election, Mr. 
Hays issued a public announcement that he proposed 
to attain his latter object, by reforming the morals 
of the movie, so the need of official censorship would 
be less apparent. Has he done this as successfully as 
he has harmonized the business interests of the 
organizations involved? 

No! shouts a large and influential group of re- 
formers. Yes! declares the organization backing 
Hays. Mr. Mandeville makes much of the investiga- 
tion of the Motion Picture News, which discloses 
that out of 54 objectionable pictures, only 12 made 
good at the box office. Hays has worked out a system 
whereby “60 of the leading national social organiza- 
tions review the new films and then pass on to their 
members recommendations of the worthy ones.” 
“Sixty leading national social organizations” is 
strangely reminiscent of the circus billboards of our 
youth—“60 trained elephants! 60! Count ‘em.” 

Does this mean the modest Better Films Committee, 
which has worked in such accord with Mr. Hays? 
What legions are behind them we do not know. Mr. 
Mandeville admits that the public generally has not 
sensed Mr. Hays’ reforms—that many believe the pic- 
tures are worse than ever—that his grandiloquent 
announcements smack of the political speeches of 
his former occupation. However, Mr. Mandeville 
says the public is not informed of his really import- 
ant service to the higher moralities. For instance, 


Hays caused Famous Players to change 17 naughty 
titles in their first “Famous Forty” list, and in the 
second “Famous Forty” list, the titles were so tamed 
they didn’t need reforming. 

And nobody knows just how many really impos 
sible foreign films Hays kept away from our shores. 
The Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America would appreciate that. 

So there you are. 


JE are in receipt of an article from Professor 

Frank N. Freeman of the University of Chicago, 
appearing in the December number of the Journal of 
Educational Research, entitled A Scientific Study 
of Visual Education. The article summarizes the 
study presented in detail in the volume “Visual 
Education,” edited by Dr. Freeman and reviewed in 
a previous issue of THE EDUCATIONAL ScREEN. The 
experiments, as a rule, contrasted films with other 
visual aids in presenting classroom lessons and tested 
the results afterwards with both verbal and perform- 
ance responses. The following paragraph is typical 


of the methods employed: 


“In a series of experiments in handwork, which con 
sisted of making a pasteboard box and a reed mat, 
the film, the slide, the stereograph, and demonstration 
by the teacher were compared. Demonstration in 
each case proved to be superior. Of the other methods 
no one showed marked superiority in general, al 
though the stereograph appeared to get better results 
in the box experiment and the film appeared to be 
superior to the slide in both the box and the mat 
experiments. 

“The pictures in the form of stereographs proved 
very effective aids in teaching oral English to 
foreigners.” 

Professor Freeman’s “General Conclusions” given 
in the article represent his latest summing up of the 
findings of the group that worked with him and 
should prove of interest to students of the subject: 


General Conclusions 
We shall have to give the general conclusions of 
the study in a somewhat dogmatic way. One who is 
interested in further details may secure them in the 
full published report. 
l. First, so far as their effectiveness and their 


place .in education is concerned, there is no meaning 


(Continued on page 169) 
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Some Things They Say 


“May I say that we have found your valuable 
periodical an ever-ready source of guidance.” 
Worth McClure, 
Seattle Public Schools 
Seattle, Wash. 


“IT have recently purchased a moving picture ma- 
chine for my church and your magazine has been 
recommended as giving helpful information concern 
ing up-to-date material.” 

Rev. L. S. Flournoy, 
Central M. E. Church, 
Richmond, Va 


“Your ‘1000 and One Blue Book’ has been a 
wonderful guide and help to me. Thanks.” 


Rev. E. H. Derivas, 
St. Paul’s Church, 
Elton, La 


“T have lost all trace of your address, so I am 
trusting to the postal department to locate you. Two 
years ago I subscribed for THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
and was very well pleased with it.” 

Prin. O. H. Whitehead, 
Harlan Publi Sch R 
Harlan, la 


“IT find your magazine worth many times its cost 
It should be read by all teachers and parents.” 
J. M. Guilliams, 
Berea College, 
Berea, Ky 


“I now take pleasure in advising you that the 
first copy of THe EpucATIONAL SCREEN was received 
and read with great interest. Your kindness in 
supplying your magazine to this office is greatly 
appreciated and I assure you that it is a valuable 
contribution to the American publications on file in 
the Commercial Division of this office.” 

James R. Wilkinson, 


American ( nsul-in-Charge 
Zurich, Switzerland. 


“Your magazine has been recommended to me as 
one of the best that is published in the interest 
of good motion pictures.” 

F FE Champ, General Secy. 


yr. 4. 
Schenectady, N. Y 


“We value your EpucATIONAL SCREEN in our office, 
of course, as who could not, and I have named it 
as a first aid to all pastors.” 

W. H. Young, Ph. D. 
Non-theatrical Photoplay Produ 
Denver, Colo 


“Tue EpUCATIONAL SCREEN is growing better and 
better. I find it very valuable in my work 


John A. Hollinger, Director, 
Pittsburgh Public Schools, 

Dept. of Nature Study and Visualizat 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


“We have read the sample copy with much interest 
and feel sorry that we did not know of your publica- 
tion before this time.” 

F. O. Peters, Mgr. 


Community Amusement Assn. 
Minneapolis, Minn 


“Our failure to renew subscription to your valued 
magazine was an oversight.” 


Library, Concordia College, 
St. Paul, Minn 


“oe 4 4 

[ am very much interested in the copy of your 
magazine you sent me. Several friends who saw it 
expressed a desire for copies.” 


Miss Bonnie Marshall, 
Des Moines, la. 


“Your publication was invaluable to me in its 
suggestions and helps while I was engaged in making 
up club programs for our women all over the country 
along motion picture lines.” 


Mrs. W. P. Miner 
Mountain Lakes, N. J 


“Thank you for letting me know about this maga- 
zine. I have been looking for just something like 
it for some time.” 

Rev. Anton Stury, 
Hebron Church, 
Ft dtkinson, Wis. 


“I have derived considerable help from Tue Epv- 
CATIONAL Screen. No pastor contemplating the 
church use of motion pictures can afford to be with- 
out it.” 


Rev. A. E. Tink, 
Leke Geneve, Wi 


“We have decided that we shall have to have 
THE EpucaTIONAL SCREEN even if we cannot afford 
ie” 

Carnegie Public Library 


“Couldn't get along without your magazine.” 


H, O. Davis, 
Oklahoma City, Okla 


“Keep up the good work! Best wishes and 
success,” 


Henry Bollman, 
Motion Pictur 


“I do like your paper so much and am glad to 
speak for it. Have suggested to many clubs and P. 
[. A. groups whom I have addressed that they sub- 
scribe for it.” 

Blanche K. Ryley, 


P. T. A. Chairman Motion Pictures, 
West Haven, Conn. 
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WILL YOU 


USE THREE MINUTES OF YOUR TIME? 
(As Many of Our Readers Have Done) 


They will be worth much to your magazine, if used as suggested below 
Merely fill out and mail immediately the coupon at the 
bottom of the page 


You believe in the Educational Screen — its present service 
to our common cause and its opportunity for greater service still. 
That opportunity grows as our circulation grows. We have made 
hardly more than a beginning of covering the field. You will ap- 
prove, therefore, our plans for still more rapid growth in the com- 
ing year. You have a definite part in those plans and in the 
results that will follow. 

You know two or three people in your community who are, or 
could be, seriously interested in visual education and in the great 
problem of the theatrical movies. Whether they be ministers, 
educators, club leaders, social workers,-— or merely thinking par- 
ents — they should know that there is such a magazine in the 
field as The Educational Screen. 

Give us their names and we will tell them about it. If every 
one of our readers will do this, we can immediately multiply four 
times the size of the public that knows The Educational Screen. 
And your magazine will grow with its public. 

Don’t leave it to the “other fellow.” He often forgets. 
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Journal of Geography? 


If not, you have a pleasant surprise awaiting you. 
teachers will testify, the Journal of Geography is quite the most interesting and 
helpful Geography teaching magazine published. 
that its editors combine scholarliness with practical experience, enthusiasm and an 
earnest desire to be of service to teachers. Ask any geography teacher or write us 
for a complimentary sample copy. 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


For, as thousands of geography 
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in contrasting language and visual presentation or 
concrete experience with one another. This contrast 
is the 
tributors of visual material. 


some commercial dis- 
Neither of 


displace the other. Each has a distinctive function 


stock and trade of 


these can 


The thing to be avoided is the substitution of one of 
them in cases where the other one is appropriate. 

2. The effectiveness of motion pictures has un 
doubtedly been over-estimated in comparisons with 


slides, stereographs, pictures, and demonstrations. 


Motion pictures have a distinctive part to play. This 


is the representation of motion in those cases in 


which it is necessary for the pupil to understand the 


motion and in which he cannot well understand it 


through his imagination or from his previous ex 


perience. Motion pictures which contain materials 


similar to those shown in slides, stereographs, and 


so on, are no more effective than are these other 


forms of presentation, and motion pictures which in- 
vade the realm of instruction by means of language 


are inferior to oral lecture by the teacher. The 


personal influence of the teacher is a factor in 


presentation by means of language which cannot be 
overlooked without sacrifice. 
3. Many motion pictures are overloaded with read 


ing material, abstract presentation of facts, and 


material that could as well be represented by still 
pictures or by demonstration. 

4. The value of motion pictures lies more in the 
peculiar content of the experience which they make 
possible than in their stimulating effect upon the 


child’s interest. We are frequently misled by the 
intense interest which the child manifests for the 
entertainment movie. This is not found to exist in 


The interest is produced, 
. sé 
then, by the nature of the subject matter more than 


the educational movie. 
by the form of presentation. 

®. An over-emphasis upon motion pictures or upon 
other forms of visual presentations runs some danger 
of overlooking the large part which activity, either 
intellectual or bodily activity, has to play in the 
education of the child. We have attempted in recent 
years to reduce mere passive receptivity as a con- 
dition of learning. We must be careful that we do 
not emphasize this type of learning as a consequence 
of the introduction of visual education. 


¢ a recent issue of The Child Welfare Magazine, 
Mrs. Jerome Thomas reminds mothers that they 
cannot escape the ultimate responsibility as movie 
censors for their children. 

“Can mothers and teachers afford to ignore the 
character and effect of such a force in the education 


7 


of children? What can we do to make it an auxiliary 
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of the other constructive forces instead of an enemy 
to them? How shall we go about it? A great deal 
has been said about the evils of censorship and it can 
be and very often is destructive and ineffective in 
producing the desired results, but that is the variety 
properly called official censorship and it is a danger 
ous and difficult method of trying to make right 
things which are wrong. But there is a form of 
censorship which is part and parcel of responsibility. 
Mothers exercise it all the time till their children are 
old enough to exercise it—more or less wisely—for 
themselves. 

They censor the food their children eat, the clothes 
they wear, the schools they go to, the companions 
with whom they associate, and a dozen other things. 
Don’t they? Then why shouldn't they investigate 
and censor the mental food they get in their growing 
years? 

“The movies are here to stay, and the only thing 
we can do about them is to know what they are and 
what they can do and what they are doing to our 
What are the 


Are they getting cheap and 


developing young people. movies 
teaching your children? 
vulgar ideas of the fine relationships of life or are 


Are 


they learning what courage and honor and faith really 


they learning to admire and understand them? 


are, or are they getting cheap substitutes for the 
true conception of these things? 

“This organization is large enough to have power 
kind of 


children, therefore it has a corresponding responsi- 


to get the amusements it wants for its 
bility. I believe it can do its best work by impressing 
the mothers with the need of informing themselves 
as to what their children are seeing at the movies 
and whether it is the kind of thing they ought to see 
You can’t fight a destructive force nor strengthen a 
constructive one till you know what it is and how it 
works. 


clusions about it. 


And you can’t accept some one’s else con- 
You have to know yourself what 
sort of thing you don’t want your children to see, 
and why. You can’t shift that responsibility to the 
And 


when you know, keep the children away from the 


shoulders of any Board or group of people. 


wrong ones and support the right ones by your 
presence and your commendation. 

“That is really the most important thing to do 
first. In the course of the winter we may be able to 
gather some facts about the situation in our district, 
if each Chairman will give us a pretty good idea of 
the ingredients we have to work with.” 

DO YOU KNOW 

How many theatres are there in your town? 

Do your exhibitors have to buy “blocks” of films 
what they 


or do they have liberty to choose 


want? 
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Do many children attend? 

Do they have any special programs for children? 
What kind of “feature films” do they most fre- 
quently have? 

What kind of comedy films? 

Is there any form of regulation in your town? 
Do you approve of the conceptions of life your 
children get from what they see? 

Do you see any indication of “movie influence” 
behavior, or attitude to- 


in their conversation, 


wards life? 


What kinds of films seem to be the most 
popular? 
“Other points of interest to us all may suggest 


themselves to you. These questions are meant only 
as a suggestion of a way for us to begin to get ac- 
quainted with the subject. We can afford to take our 
time to know what we are working with.” 

In the opinion of this reviewer, the most workable 
plan for putting these excellent suggestions in im- 
mediate effect is that offered by the newly organized 
Film 


department in The Educational Screen. 


Councils of America, maintaining a regular 


ALPH BLOCK, head of the story department of 
Paramount, is the author of an article in a 
recent the Bookman entitled A Literature 
of the Screen. In his brief effort Mr. Block writes 


that years of exposure to the plaintive queries of 


issue of 


playwrights and novelists and the rosy declarations 
of scenario writers have hardened him to any argu 
the screen. 


Block, 


the cashier’s checks to 


ment about the future literature of 
“The and 
“after they looked at 


make sure that the figures are right, always suggest 


novelists playwrights,” writes 


have 


peevishly that they suppose their art is once more 
Even to think of a liter- 


x * * 


in for butchery. 
ature of the screen, now or in the future, is to begin 
Only a 


Rex Ingram, might adequately discuss such an idea, 


with a misconception. Hibernian, such as 


by answering that when we produce a literature of 
The 


motion 


the screen it won't be a literature of the screen. 
mistake lies in thinking of the art of the 
picture camera and of the screen as a secondary 
process, a derived art, as a literature at all. Its 
greatest handicap has always been the inability of 
the audiences and creators alike—until recently—to 


think of it as a direct medium of presentation. 


Audiences have been stimulated by various causes 
to think of it as another form of play, or novel or 
short story. Screen creators with second-hand pride 
have thought of it in terms of adaptation, transla- 
tion into one coherent form of any one or all of the 
other three.” 


He goes on to say that what the movies need now 
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to gain new vitality and a renewed hold on that 


audience that tires of old ways of telling old stories 
is a master to invent new and strange ways of story 
telling. The 
be rich enough in life to invent a new idiom and 


writer says that this individual must 
common enough to make it say the old things over 
in new ways, which is indeed the course every great 
art has followed in its time. 

“But,” explains Block, “this idiom must be of the 
camera, powerful enough to make old appearances 
significant and newly interesting—not to the theorist 
and esthetician, but to Lizzie. This man will not be 
Chaplin, who is after all an intellectual, not Von 
still 
Zola, nor Lubitsch, an aristocrat 
He will be not unlike the Griffith of the early days, 


but rid of the stereotyped forms which the repeti 
} I 


heavily in the age of 
hucksters 


Stroheim, breathing 


among 


tions of a conventionalized art have enforced 


“Lacking this power now, the movies have gone 


back to the classic form of the well-made play, and 
week by week show their power to out-Sardou Sardou 
in their mastery of plot and construction. * * * 
The future of the screen lics in some great dreamer 
in camera terms, able to make the celluloid unfold 
ing of character more fascinating, more closely re 
lated to the desires and dreams of modern audiences, 
than that 


+ J * 


mere unwinding of contingent events 


When this message arrives the screen will 
have passed through its second period, and will have 


entered the Hals, Rubens, Van Dyck, 
Holbein, 


Vermeer, Rem 


brandt, Durer, Velasquez stretch of its 
| 


history.” 


’ OW do they make them act like that?” This 
H is the stock question you hear on almost every 
lip as the amusing and amazing comk cartoon movies 
are rushed across the screen. Allan Harding answers 


that question completely in The American Magazine 
for January. 

The article entitled “They All Thought Him 
Crazy but They Don’t Think So Now” is really 
the story of J. R. Bray, Bray 


animated pictures now used so largely to relieve the 


who invented the 


“heavy feature,” in the theaters and by many in 
dustrial firms to show the action of hidden parts of 
Bray 


Detroit Evening News and his first assignments were 


stiffs” at the 


machinery. started as a cartoonist for the 


on the “unidentified Morgue. From 


this he advanced by rapid stages to Life and Judge 
He worked eighteen months to produce his first ani 
16000 each one. slightly 


mated drawings, 


different 


cartoon 


from the others Later he cut down the 
number of separate drawings required, by the use of 
celluloid figures. The next step was to combine the 
drawings with pictures of real persons and scenes 


By this means you can see the artist “himself” shake 


Please Say You Saw the Advert 
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hands with his own cartoon characters arising out 
of the inkwell 
allows, Mr 


We reprint below, as far as space 


Bray's own words: 


“First I took one figure and made it perform some 


simple action; for instance, a man walking. | 


studied the movement of the body; just how every 


part of it changes position. And I made one draw- 
ing after another, each showing the action just a 
trifle farther advanced. Then I photographed these 
drawings in succession and had them projected on 
the screen, so that I could study the results. 

sixteen every foot of a 
film. 1 make that 


1,000 feet in length, which meant 


“There are pictures te 


motion-pieture wanted to films 
would run about 
16,000 separate drawings! But this was simply out 
of the 
that part of the 


“Of course, 


question; so the big problem was to simplify 
process. 

even when the figures were in action, 
the background remained stationary. In fact, it must 
be absolutely identical at every point in each picture, 
otherwise, it would seem to be jumping around all 
the time 


“Finally, | 
background 


solved that 


drawing 


problem by making one 


serve for dozens of pictures. 
people, animals, birds, or anything that 


transparent 


The figures 


is to change drawn on 


sheets of celluloid 


position-——are 


Screen 
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“When we have made all the drawings for a bit 
of action in which the figures move while the back- 
ground remains the same, this is what we do: The 
back-ground drawing, on white cardboard, is put in 
position under the camera. The figure drawings, on 
numbered sheets of celluloid, are arranged in se- 
quence. The first one is laid over the background. 
The camera photographs the two together, as one 
That celluloid sheet is removed and the 


next one is put into position. 


picture. 
And so on through the 
entire series. 

“But what happens 
front of some of the lines on the background ? 
For some time, 


when the figures move in 

“That was another big problem. 
we simply didn’t Jet the figures move across any lines 
in the background. 

“But this was a big handicap. 
I couldn’t let a man walk past a 
house or a tree. A dog couldn't run around a man. 
All sorts of actions, which I wanted to show, were 
Furthermore, | naturally had to 


It hampered the 


action terribly. 


out of the question. 
make the background very simple, to leave enough 
open space for my figures to move in. 

“But, after a while, we solved that problem too. 
On the back of the celluloid we filled in the drawings 
of the figures with opaque black ink, where we 
wanted it black, and opaque white, wherever we 
wanted it white. 

“That was a great stride forward. 
we could have our background as elaborate as we 
And we could have our figures perform any 


It meant that 


pleased. 
action, anywhere in the picture! The opaque figures 
blotted out the background wherever we placed them. 
So did 


after my 


“It seemed so simple—after we hit on it! 
another wonderful application of the idea 
wife suggested it. If we could make our 
figures move across a pen and ink background, why 
couldn’t we do the same thing with any background? 
Why couldn’t they move across a photograph of a 


opaque 


real scene? 

“They could! And that 
whole new development of the animated cartoons. 
We can show our figures running through the traffic 
on Fifth Avenue—the real Fifth Avenue, 
We can show them climbing 


from idea has come a 


photo- 
graphed on the spot. 
out of the windows of real buildings, and so on. 
“You have seen that sort of thing on the screen 
and wondered how it was done. The secret of it is 
simply that the figure is in opaque ink on transparent 
celluloid. The real scene is photographed from life 
Each tiny picture on 


with a motion-picture camera. 
this film is enlarged. 
drawings are placed over these enlargements, show- 
ing the pen-and-ink figures against the real scene. 
One by one they are photographed. 


One by one, the celluloid 


The result is 
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a continuous film showing living human beings and 
pen-and-ink characters moving together in the same 


picture.” 


betrays so much of a new 


HE article 


spirit and dignity just within reach of the cinema, 


below 


that we are giving it to our readers in full. 


Judges’ Choice Is “Scaramouche,” Produced by 
Rex Ingram, as Picture with Best Story 
The Adolph Zukor $10,000 prize, offered by the 

president of the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 

to the best 
motion picture produced in the year ended Sep- 


writer whose story or play made the 


tember 1 last. has been awarded by a distinguished 
body of 


“Scaramouche,” 


judges to Rafael Sabatini for his novel, 
produced on the screen by Rex 
Ingram. 

The judges were George Barr Baker, chairman of 
the First International Congress of Motion Picture 
Arts, at which the award was offered last year; Ellis 
Parker Butler, president of the Authors’ 
through which the award was made; 


League of 
America, Inc., 
Edward Childs Carpenter, president of the American 
Allan 


Gibson, the 


Dwan, motion picture director; 
artist; Frederick Roy 
Martin, general manager of the Associated 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, novelist; Elmer Rice, play- 


Sher wood. 


Dramatists; 
Charles Dana 


Press; 


wright and scenario writer, and Robert E. 
motion picture critic. 

With the 
judges also made public a report in 
“the 
worthy pictures that came under their consideration.” 
The “Authors 


motion picture have no real right to complain of its 


decision the 


they 


announcement of their 


Ww hic h 


commented on surprisingly large number of 


report also states: who ignore the 


occasional stupidity and vulgarity, for they, by their 
indifference, are doing nothing to remedy a con 
dition which, in view of the motion picture’s uni 
versal popularity, is of vital importance. The pos 
sibilities of the screen as a field for the expression of 
intelligent ideas are markedly apparent in ‘Scara 
this shows what the motion picture can do 


Chat 


rather to the 


mouche ; 
with material supplied to it by a creative arist. 
it does not do it more often is due 
artists’ unsympathetic attitude than to any limitations 
of its own.” 

In a letter acknowledging receipt of the judges’ 


Mr. Zukor said: 


decision, 


“Allow me to congratulate the judges on the wis 
dom of their award. In deciding that ‘Scaramouche’ 
was the story which made the best motion picture, it 
seems to encourage authors to write for the screen 
and to stimulate them to a study and recognition of 


the motion picture’s technique. 
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“If I may indulge in prophecy, I venture to say 
that the day is not at all distant when among the 
leading writers of the world will be numbered 
those who write their stories directly for the motion 


You 


for the novel, you will have your Eugene O’Neills 


picture. will have your Conrads and Hardys 


and Bernard Shaws for the stage, and you will also 


have an equally notable company of men and 


women whose stories will reach you through the 
shadows of the screen.” 


The report of the judges follows, in part: 
“*Scaramouche’ was, from all viewpoints, an excep 
tional motion picture. It possessed that fluidity of 


action which is essential to effectiveness on the 
screen; it reflected realistically a particularly dram- 


French 


beauty, in 


atic period of history—the period of the 


revolution; it possessed great pictorial 


costumes, backgrounds and the composition of 


scenes; it was directed with skill and appreciation 
by Mr. Ingram, and played by a brilliant cast; above 
all, it 
principles of drama and embellished with striking 
detail. The credit for this is Mr. Sabatini’s. He 


attention 


was a good story founded on the _ basic 


wrote 


‘Scaramouche’ with consistent to the con 


tinuity of his narrative and regard for the eloquence 
of dramatic The strokes of his pen were 


that 


incident. 


broad—his mood heroic. For reason, ‘Scara- 
mouche’ provided ideal material for a motion picture. 
Mr. Goldbeck, the adapter, could mould it into the 
necessary scenario form without sacrificing the vigor, 


the flavor or the sense of the original. 


“The final decision narrowed down to seventeen 
productions, as follows: 

“*The Dramatic Life of Abraham Lincoln,’ ‘A 
Woman of Paris, ‘Scaramouche, ‘The Iron Horse,’ 
‘The Marriage Circle, ‘The Sea Hawk,’ ‘The Ten 
Commandments,’ ‘The Thief of Bagdad,’ ‘America,’ 
‘Anna Christie,” ‘Beau Brummel,’ ‘Girl Shy,’ ‘The 
Humming Bird, ‘Merton of the Movies,’ ‘Monsieur 
Beaucaire, ‘Secrets, “The Enchanted Cottage.’ This 


number was finally reduced to three—Scaramouche,’ 
‘The Thief of Bagdad’ and ‘A Woman of Paris.’ 


“In the case of ‘The Thief of Bagdad, the com 
mittee members were unanimous in praising its 


and its re 
Fairbanks 
their 


achievement in recreating the Arabian Nights as a 


spectacular beauty, its fantastic charm 


markable entertainment value. Douglas 


and his associates deserve vast credit for 
photoplay that was both imaginative and ingenious 
But the prize was offered primarily to a story teller, 
and the authorship of ‘The Thief of Bagdad’ is indis 
putably obscure 


“*A Woman of 


of its story but because of the genius with which 


Paris’ was notable, not because 


Charles Chaplin directed its individual scenes. Mr. 
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Chaplin displayed a directional technique which was 
radically new in motion pictures, and that he has 
exerted a profound influence on other directors is 
evidenced by the trend of subsequent productions 
toward simplicity and economy of expression. 

“It is worthy to note that “The Thief of Bagdad’ 
and ‘A Woman of Paris’ were stories written direct- 
ly for the as were “The Dramatic Life of 
Abraham Lincoln,’ ‘The Ten Commandments, ‘The 
Iron Horse,’ ‘America’ and ‘Girl Shy.’ There is great 
significance in this, for it is in the original screen 


screen 


story written by one who actually thinks in terms of 


pictures that move, that the future hope of the 
rests. Already a few distinguished 
Booth 


Ibanez, have written directly for the 


cinema inevitably 


authors, including Tarkington, George Ade 


and Blasco 
screen, and it is to be hoped that others will follow 
their example. As yet, however, the technique of the 
motion picture is not understood by many people 
outside the studios, and the development of the 
screen story has been neglected. It is as though the 
writing of novels were left to compositors and 
printers, and the writing of plays to stagehands and 
ushers. 

“These thoughts were uppermost in the mind of 
Adolph Zukor 


judges believe that his confidence has been justified 


when he made this offer, and the 


SCREEN 
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by the results of their deliberations. Mr. Zukor’s 
prize has much to enlist for the motion picture the 
interest and respect of intelligent people, without 
whose constructive support it can never be established 
as an art. Only by calling attention to that which is 
worthy on the screen can the undeniable worth of 
the motion picture itself be definitely established. 
“The judges therefore conclude their report with 
an expression of the appreciation of Mr. Zukor’s 
disinterested motive in offering this prize; he was 
actuated solely by a desire to promote the cause of 
creative artistry and intelligent thought in the 
production of motion pictures, and to gain for the 
cinema the serious recognition which it most em- 
phatically deserves.”"—-Moving Picture W orld. 


N THE January number of Social Progress are 


two short but exceedingly interesting articles 
dealing with the development of the art instinct in 
children. The Child’s Appreciation of Art is a 
vivid littke account by Renée B. Stern of the first 
visit of fifty children “from cramped and oft-times 
poverty-stricken homes” to the Art Institute in Chi- 
cago, under the sympathetic guidance of the docent 
appointed for this purpose by the city schools. The 
Children’s Room at the Institute is a never ending 
fascination for the little ones, “yet with all the variety 
orderly with 


Muck of the material is 


of materials, there is arrangement 
definite educational plan. 
changed from time to time, while a few favorites 
remain, so that the room is always attractive no 
matter how often visited.” Such a feature, of course, 
and is but another 


is found in museums 


illustration of the great work being done by muse- 


many 


ums in the finest sort of “visual education.” 

In the same issue Margery Sweet writes on The 
Child Artists of Vienna, describing in much affec- 
tionate detail the Viennese Children’s Exhibition of 
work done by budding artists between the ages of 
six and sixteen. Illustrations accompanying the 
article show child- work of most surprising beauty 
and charm. The results are a splendid tribute to 
Professor Cizek, the teacher of the classes, who is 
great not only as a pedagogue but in his poetic and 
sympathetic understanding of the children, of their 
productions, and in his keen realization of the larger 
future he is building for his pupils. 

When asked why we do not get the same results 
from children in America, the following explanation 
came: “You press down the lid on child nature. We 
take it off. You say to the child, ‘Here is a master- 
piece, you are to admire it.’ We say to the child, 
‘Here are you, and here is the world!’ When the 
child is aware of his existence and his relation to 


We let 


the world outside he begins to express it. 


the masterpieces wait until he is older. They would 
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only make him unhappy now, as they tell him to 
admire a world he does not sce around him, and a 
way of working he cannot use. Some day, as an adult, 
he will discover the masterpieces for himself, and ad- 
mire the masters for expressing something he could 
not.” And to the suggestion that America has large 
art schools which turn out many professional artists 
We turn 


happy 


comes this: “That is what we do not do. 


out very few professional artists but many 


And this wise friend of the finest in edu 


people.” 
cation considers child art unique in value for “There 
is so much of the Summer and the Autumn, but the 
Spring never comes again.” 

The writer concludes the article with a meaningful 
paragraph: 

“To those ambitious, and mercenary people who 
translate all education into terms of what sort of an 
adult worker it will produce, there may seem some- 
thing futile in the development of child art, which 
may or may not eventually turn into adult art. But 
something of the power to see beauty must linger 
in the eye, even after the hand has forgotten its 
interest in drawing and has turned to more practical 
occupations. And who can estimate the value of 
happiness in developing a well-adjusted personality? 


W ho can 


expressive childhood may be the foundation of the 


determine to what extent a joyful and 


initiative and magnetism of maturity.” 


N THE issue of January 10th, The Literary Digest 
devotes a page to Fireproof Movie Films, 
quoting from an article in Safety Engineering by R. 
F. Remler of the Mellon Institute at Pittsburgh. 
Much of the page is devoted to the rather old and 
well-known difference between nitrate (inflammable) 
and acetate (non-flam) film, the manufacture and 
handling of same, with great emphasis on the fire 
hazard of the former. We need quote here only the 
significant conviction of Mr. Remler, with some of 
should be 


not only for the non-theatrical field 


his reasons, that inflammable film legis 
lated out of use 
but for the theatres as well. 

“It follows, therefore, that there is but one solu- 
tion, and this is appropriate legislation against the 
manufacture of inflammable film, and legal permis 
sion to use only non-inflammable film. 

“There are some instances, of course, where the 
initial economic factor is of such magnitude that 
an effort to obtain legislative action is counteracted 
in favor of money rather than the safety. Two able 
French chemists, L. Clement and C. Reviere, made 
a comprehensive study of cellulose acetate films and 
reported in Chimie et Industrie (1922) that these 
products are not inferior to cellulose nitrate films in 
any respect. 


“There of feet of non-inflammable 


are millions 
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Pictures For Every Purpose 
Edited for and Adapted to Educational Use 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES; Special pictures for School use. 


| ComepiEs; One and Two Reel Comedies of the highest quality from 
the Hal Roach and Mack Sennett Studios. 


| News REEx; Pathe News, one reel twice a week; the best known 

| motion picture in the world. 

Firm MaGazineE; Pathe Review, one reel every week, containing series ~* 
of the American Museum of Natural History’s Ex- 

| peditions to Mongolia, India and Central America; 


| the incomparable Pathecolor, Science, Nature, etc. 
| SPoRTLIGHTS; Beautiful and instructive one reel pictures showing 
various forms of outdoor sport, edited by the well 
known Grantland Rice. 


FEATURES; Quality pictures of feature length, including the celebrat- 
ed Harold Lloyd feature comedies. 


Ask fora Catalog 


Pathe Exchange, Inc. 


Write for full 





New York 








films in satisfactory daily use abroad and there will 
soon be available results of educational efforts along 
be en 


films have 


1925. 


this line in France. Inflammable 


outlawed from Paris after January 1, 


“The 


acetate films is increasing greatly each year in this 


manufacture of non-inflammable cellulose 
country and the American industry should soon be 


able to meet the demands of the motion-picture 
business as well as of non-professional operators. It 
is realized that there is a difference in cost of these 
films, which is reported to be three-fourths of a cent 
per foot; but this would amount to an increase in 
cost of only six million dollars for the eight hundred 
feet 1922, and 


safety film on a large scale there should be a con 


million used in in producing this 
siderable lowering of cost of production. 

“Even at an increase of several million dollars, the 
saving in lives and property and in the money neces 
sary to build and equip safety vaults, refrigeration 
storages, fireproof booths, containers for transporta- 
tion and the extra trouble in transportation, would 
more than repay for this replacement of inflammable 


by non-inflammable films.” 


I THE issue of January 17th, the same publication 


gathers some interesting matter from various 





critical sources on the Two Peter Pans—now play- 
ing one on the stage and one on the screen in New 
York City. “It is no easy thing in these days of 
artificial and shallow pictures, of cynical and hyper- 
critical audiences, for a director to work such magic 
as this,” says one of the reviewers quoted. Herbert 
Brenon directed the picture ably, but it was unques- 
tionably his willingness to accept and profit by the 
supervision of J. M. Barrie himself that made Peter 


Pan “a really superb picture.” Among critics quoted 


in the article, 


for both the stage play and the film, 
Woolcott, Acton Alan Dale, 


others. 


are Alexander Davies, 


Metcalfe and 


( NE of the most fascinating little monthlies that 
) comes to our desk is Compton’s Pictured News- 
paper, a new and valuable exponent of the use of the 
visual appeal in school work. Its publishers are the 
Pictured En- 


cyclopedia, the most convincing argument in book 


well-known producers of Compton's 


form we have yet seen for visual education. Every 


page of this little magazine fires the imagination 
with its picture appeal. The pictures are backed 


up with reliable information, written in clear English, 


making it an invaluable aid for school and home. 
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Films Endorsed by Educators 


Speaking of the chief sources from which directors of visual instruction departments in twenty 
colleges obtained their films, a bulletin just issued by the United States Bureau of Education, 
Department of the Interior, states: 


‘*The United States Government and George Kleine head the list’’ 


Any school, church or community can obtain the following George Kleine films, 


Julius Caesar 
Spartacus 
Last Days of Pompeii 


Anthony and Cleopatra 

Deliverance (Helen Keller) 

The ‘‘Conquest List’’ of Boy 
Scout and High School Pictures 


by writing to the nearest university in the list below: 


University of Alabama, University 
University of California, Berkeley 
University of Colorado, Boulder 
University of Florida, Gainesville 
University of Indiana, Bloomington 
University of Iowa, Jowa City 
University of Kansas, Lawrence 

State Normal College, Natchitoches, La. 


Miss. Agricultural & Mechanical College, Agricultural College 


N. D. Agricultural College, Fargo 
Ohio University, Athens 

University of Oklahoma, Norman 
University of Oregon, Eugene 
University of Texas, Austin 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City 
State College of Washington, Puliman 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


or write direct to 


George Kleine, Motion Pictures 
49 W. 45th St., New York City 


E review on another page Mr. Mandeville’s 

estimate of Will Hays in The Outlook. We said 
Mr. Mandeville virtually raised the question as to 
whether Mr. Hays was Saint or Devil. Some good 
people will think he may at least be vibrating 
between the two, for in the item below (Moving 
Picture World for January 24th) he is acting as 
intermediary between the Fox Film Corporation and 
a group of clergymen: 

Will H. Hays, President of the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America, Inc., at a 
luncheon at the Union League Club on January 15 
effected arrangements for leading clergymen to take 
part in the production of a motion picture. Clergy- 
men of many denominations attended the luncheon, 
as did representatives of the Fox Film Corporation, 
which will produce the picture, a screen translation 
of John Golden’s stageplay, “Thank U,” which is an 
expose of conditions besetting the underpaid minister. 


Mr. Hays acted as host at the luncheon, and 
through his organization the clergymen will co-op- 
erate in the preparation of the screen “treatment” 
of the story, the writing of the scenario and the 
actual work of production, which will be started 


about Feb. 1. A percentage of the profits from the 





screen will be turned over to the fund for aged and 
infirm ministers, it was announced. 


Colonel Jason S. Joy executive secretary of the 
Committee of Public Relations of the Hays organiza- 
tion, and Maurice S. Revnes, production manager of 
Fox Film Corporation were in attendance. 
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School Department 
Conducted by Marie GoopenoucH 
The Twelfth of the Chronicles of America 
The Puritans 


T IS a story which weaves back and fourth across 
the seas—this drama in which the principal figure 
is the precious charter granted to the Puritan colony, 
and later so nearly lost by the hostility in the Eng- 
lish court of Archbishop Laud and his supporters. 
The opening scenes show the Puritan colony in 
1630, safely established on the bleak New 


coast, but suffering the privations and sorrows “which 


England 
were the common lot during those early days.” Gov- 
ernor Winthrop, their beloved leader, seems to be the 
only one able to put fresh heart into his people 
There is pictured the scene, near the early Charles- 
ton, of a lawless trading post which is the breeding 
place of much annoyance to the Puritan folk—largely 
Morton, the 
take 
Morton. He is cap 
to be 


through the plotting of one Thomas 


master of the post. The Puritans steps to 
abolish the menace and arrest 
tured and sentenced by the Puritan magistrate 
banished to England. Once there, he became a party 
to the movement to investigate the Puritan colony, 
and it is he who urges upon Sir Ferdinand Gorges 


the possibility of fulfilling the latter’s ambition to 














The comfortable cottage of Roger Wil 


liams. He is ignorant of his impending 
banishment. 


become Governor General of Massachusetts. Only 


the Puritans stand in his way—and Archbishop Laud 
is only too glad to hear evidence that they have 
violated their charter, and to demand that the docu 
ment be brought back to England and surrendered 


at once. 


Across the seas, the Puritans (now established in 


Boston) are assailed not only from without, but also 


from within their own ranks, by the preaching of 




















Governor Winthrop, his magistrates and 
clergy, gather in the meeting house to 
discuss the ultimatum from England. 


Williams, who takes the stand that 
With the 
from England, however, that they have been 
commanded to return the document, the people unite 


and defy the king. 


such as Roger 
their charter wrongs the native Indians. 


word 


to defend it, 
After 


crediting of the young governor, Harry Vane, whom 


many vicissitudes, which result in the dis- 


the people have elected in the place of Governor 
Winthrop 


the latter is 


ind who has only added to the dissension, 
restored to his office. As he assumes 
command again, the official ultimatum arrives in the 
form of an order from Gorges, “Governor General of 
New England.” 

Winthrop responds, “We do not 


authority 


recognize his 
The people are prepared to defend their rights, 
ind there follow months of tension, waiting for the 
expected clash. One day sounds an alarm, and the 
excitement of the expected landing of Gorges draws 
all people to the meeting house. Instead, Winthrop 
speaks of “wonderful news, from friends in England” 

the word that Laud, so distracted by troubles at 
home, lack of 


further 


money and ships, contemplates no 


iction against the colony. The danger is 


passed, and the precious charter is preserved. 
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The climax is fitting. “Let us give thanks to the 
Lord”—and the kneeling Puritans see their faith 
justified. 

A subject, though not lacking in dramatic -values, 
is chiefly interesting for its picture of the colony. 
The old New England meeting house, the thatched 
hut of the Puritan family, where is seen the grinding 
of meal on.the old grinding stone, after the fashion 
of the New England colonist, the earth floor, rude 
furniture, the strings of corn cobs hung up to dry 
beside the huge fireplace, its iron kettle suspended 
over the flames—no detail seemingly has been omitted 
to make the picture perfect, and it is such scenes 
that make the great contribution to our visualization 
of early colonial times. 


Non- 


theatrical distribution by the Yale University Press 


North of 36 


HIS production falls naturally into the class of 


Three reels, released, theatrically, by Pathe. 


which may be considered for 
virtue of its picturization of 


just 


screen dramas 
school audiences, by 
that phase of frontier history 
after the Civil War, when lands of Texas, potentially 
their owners 


which occurred 


rich, were of little value to because 
there was no way of getting their cattle to market. 
It is a picture of the blazing of the first Texas Trail 
to the country north of 36, by taking a herd through 
to the railroad “cow town” of Abilene, Kansas. The 
film invests itself with a bit of epic quality by de 
claring, “The trail was no mere cowpath— it was the 
course of empire.” 

And there are sweeping scenes which will leave an 
indelible impression of the early west—the rounding 
up of the scattered herd in preparation for the drive, 
with some truly wonderful pictures of huge numbers 
of Texas long-horns, the branding of the cattle and 
the start northward of the 4500 which were to blaze 
the trail for others to follow, the stampede, and the 
unforgetable sequence of the cattle crossing the Red 
River into the Indian country. Deer and buffalo are 
pictured as they must have appeared in the virgin 
wilds. That much of the picture is a worthy successo1 
to The Covered Wagon. 

Finally, the picture of the early 


“cow town” is a 


bit of pioneer life which—from the historical stand 


deserved serious treatment than it re 


hands of the 


point more 


ceived at the scenarist and director 


Its comic elements overshadow the momentous role 
it played in the development of the west, marking 
as it did the terminus of the railroad feeling its way 
into an undeveloped country, and constituting for 
the time being at least, the westernmost outpost of 
The _ brief frontier 


classic bit, 


progress. picture of the town 


with its great scene of the 


itself is a 
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first railroad and the thrilling moment of the train’s 
arrival. 

All this being true, however, it still remains that 
the historic background of the film is primarily just 
for the 


action—the 


love story which dominates the 
of Taisie Lockhart, 


daughter of a ranchman, who sets out with her herd 


a setting 
romance orphan 
for the north country, and McMasters, her father’s 
friend, whose watchful care and knowledge of the 
getting through 


country are responsible for her 


safely. And it would be a matter of less embarrass 


ment to those who wish to show the film to school 
audiences if the enmity of the Indians could have 
been aroused by some other means than the murde 
of the Comanche women by the villain of the story, 
under circumstances that are suggestive and unsavory. 

Jack Holt, Lois Wilson, Ernest Torrence and Noah 
Beery make a capable cast, and Torrence furnished 
the gem of a ting in one of his most acceptable roles 

that of the devoted old ranch foreman. His gesture 
at the very end, when on the return trip he discards 
in disgust the white collar he had looked forward to 
wearing, is worth any amount of the footage of some 
of the melodramatic scenes that preceded. 


8 reels. Distributed by Paramount. 


School Film Reviews 
for March 
Text Films on Regional Geography 
five distributing centers handling United Cinema 


subjec ts announce the release of the two subjects 


here summarized. Both are edited by Don Carlos 
Ellis, and are from a series of text films on the 
United States. 

Florida (2 reels)—The first division of the film 


concerns the physical character of the region, and a 


liberal use of maps shows the position of Florida 


with reference to the other states of the south At- 
lantic group. Its general flatness, near sea-level, is 


illustrated by views in the Everglades. The Florida 
Keys are pointed out on the map, and Key West's 
location indicated. There are few views in this 
section. 

Climate is treated next, and the line of the Tropic 
of Cancer appears on the map. The course of the 
Gulf Stream is shown by animation, but is not named 
As a result of its semi-tropic mildness of temperature, 
the vegetation is shown to be like that of tropical 
countries. The map footage goes to some length to 
make it 


cotton belt 


clear that much of Florida lies below the 


The subject digresses a bit to show the 


exact limits of the cotton belt—but does it by map 


animation very completely —and the states included 


are all named. It is doubtful, however, if that portion 
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of the ree] does not constitute waste footage in de 
veloping the subject of Florida itself. 


Resources and industries offer an opportunity for 
an interesting section. Florida’s farms, a glimpse of 
the drainage works which are reclaiming some of her 
fruit 
phosphate mining as one of her industries, fishing, 


swamp lands, views in her citrus orchards, 
alligator raising, and the lumber industry are all 
represented—the latter especially well, with its view 
of cutting yellow pine, snaking the logs and dumping 
them from the railroad cars, as well as views of the 
gathering and distilling of naval stores. 

Reel 2 is given over entirely to the cities of Florida, 
and preceding the views of each, its location on the 
map is pointed out, and the name appears. St. Aug- 
ustine shows the oldest house in America, and the site 
of the chapel erected by Ponce de Leon; Palm Beach 
features its water sports, and Miami its Royal Palms. 
Tampa is shown with some of its hotels and city 
buildings, as well as its picturesque surrounding 
country. 

Much the same plan of 
the of this 


with a constant refer 


New England (5 reels) 
organization is for 
section of the United States, 


followed treatment 


ence in the film to maps, which appear frequently to 


make locations definite. Considerable attention’ is 


paid to New England’s topography (which is well 
illustrated both along the coast and inland through 
Her of 


water-power resultant 


her mountain country.) abundance rivers 


for navigation and and her 


commercial importance are stressed. 

Some of the best scenes in the reel are those taken 
along the rocky coast, from Cape Cod northward, and 
little steamers breaking through the 


that showing 


ice-covered waters—so eloquent of the rigor of New 
England’s winters. 


In the final reel, which is devoted to New England 
cities, Boston is quite properly given the position of 
of 
water-front, views of the State House, and the public 


its 


most importance, with a panorama its harbor 


gardens, as well as glimpses of shoe factories 


New 
Harvard the latter espe ially 
for the ot of 


Bowl, seen with a game in progress 


England’s universities are represented by 


Yale 


panorama 


interesting 


the Yale 


and 


its campus and 


INDUSTRIAL 
New Films on the Basic Industries 
elsewhere 


been made 


The announcement has in 
this issue of the preparation by the Educational 
Department of Pathe, of a series of pictures on the 
basic industries of the United States. These films 


are being made with the co-operation of the United 
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STEREOPTICONS 


Victor Portable Stereopticon 
Bausch & Lomb Delineascope 
Motion Picture Machines 

THE SAFETY CINEMA 
ACME S. V. E. ACME NO. 12 


Bargains in Used Machines 
Allow Us to Give You the Benefit 
of Our Many Years Experience 
in the Non-Theatrical Field. 
Non In-flammable Films 
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teacher's 


of A 


pamphlet which accompanies each will be found to 


States Department Agriculture. 
contain an interesting and valuable outline for a 
complete treatment of the various phases of the sub- 
ject touched in the film, along with suggestions for 
correlated map and chart work, and a bibliography 
of references for school classes. Two subjects in the 
already been completed: 


series have 


Meat Hoof to Market (1 Pathe—A 


brief history of the meat industry in this country 


from reel) 


introduces the subject, and at the outset a map, 


dotted to represent the distribution of beef cattle, 


brings home the lesson, more tellingly than could 


words, of the exceedingly wide distribution of the 


industry, and its prime importance in some of the 


states of the Middle West, which are pointed out 


on the map by arrows 


Some beautifully photographed scenes give an 


excellent idea of typical cattle and sheep ranges of the 


West—the latter often on steep hillsides and rough 


land unfit for cattle. Sheep pastures in the National 


Forests are shown—the flock being tended by the 
shepherd and his dog 
ent in Tae Epucationat Screen 
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A Letter 


Sh following letter recently came to 


us. We want to pass it on. 


The Educational Screen, 
Chicago, III. 
Gentlemen: 

I have just recalled that within the past 
few days I have written to the following of 
your advertisers and inadvertently failed 
to give The Educational Screen the credit 
to which it is entitled. 


Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen 
Pictorial Clubs, Inc. 

Minusa Cine Screen Co. 

Society for Visual Education 
American Motion Picture Co. 


The Lea Bell Company 


Yours very truly, 


E. M. Jasper 


(Signed) 


If all friends of The Educational Screen 
would be as careful to correct their errors 
of memory as Principal Jasper, we would 
soon double the quantity and value of our 
advertising, and with the increased income 
make another advance in the size and 
quality of The Educational Screen. 

Moral 


Screen to advertisers 


always mention The Educational 











The story of a cattle round-up never fails to in 


terest a school audience, and it is here given its 
share of attention, along with a scene of a rodeo 
the chance for an exhibition of cowboy skill. 


The third great branch of the meat industry—th« 
raising of hogs—is linked (by animated map) with 
the corn belt states, and subsequent scenes make it 
very evident that hogs are particularly at home in a 


corn field. 


The shipment of cattle to meat packing centers 
is followed by views of meat inspection by Federal 
agents, and the transportation of dressed meat in 
refrigerator cars which carry it to all parts of th 
country. Finally a city meat market shows the last 
chapter in the story. 

well organized from a 


The subject is especially 


teaching standpoint, and excellently adapted to the 
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upper grades of the elementary school, as well as to 
High School classes in industrial geography and do- 


mestic science. 


The Kindly Fruits of the Earth (1 reel) Pathe 

From the very nature of the subject it must cover a 
itself to 
principal sorts of fruit raised in the United States, 


wide territory, and devote showing the 
and something of the conditions necessary to their 
growth, as well as the method of picking and hand- 
ling for market. 

The orange has great pictorial possibilities, and it 
has become so much an all-year-round fruit, that it 
is quite fitting the reel should start with a section 
devoted to this lucious golden product of California 
and Florida orchards. Orange groves, the process of 
budding tiny trees, a young grove banked for pro- 
tection from frosts, blossom and fruit are shown, and 


the method of picking demonstrated 


Apples are next in order, and the sorting and 
packing of the fruit are well shown. Peaches, berries 
and grapes are represented, and the subject of fruit- 
raising on irrigated land in the West is the occasion 


for some interesting scenes showing irrigation pro- 


jects—the desert transformed into garden land. 
“Our newest crop’—-the dates grown in the 


Eden” 


plete the reel, with most unusual views of an orchard 


American “Garden of in the southwest, com- 
of date palms, the bunches of ripening fruit hanging 


covered with bags to protect them from insects. 


Picking and packing the fruit are also shown. 
The great service of the refrigerator car is sug 
gested, in bringing fresh fruits from one part of the 


country to another. 


A subject which 
a query often 
“Where does salt 


little girl in the 


Salt of the Earth (1 reel) Fox 


will furnish the 


pictorial answer t 


voiced by children in the grades. 


come from?” The picture, busy 


with her brother over an ice-cream freezer, asks het 


granny who is sitting near by, and the latter explains 


in language easily understood by children, the story 


of the great salt inland sea of past which 


covered an area in New York State, and which upon 


ages 


evaporation, left the deposits which were later buried 
The film Watkins, New 


York, and Granny explains— while the film illustrates 


shows the salt works near 


how water poured down into the mine, dissolves 


the salt and is pumped out again, the brine stands 


to allow the impurities to settle and is then evapor- 


ated. The salt to be used for food is dried in kilns 


and put into bags or cartons. Scenes show the 


making of these pasteboard containers from long 


tubes of pasteboard 
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“Do they get ice-cream salt the same way?” is the 
next question. The reply. “Rock salt is mined like 
coal,” is again illustrated by scenes in New York 
state showing the salt mines, the underground room 
with its white walls, the miners at work blasting out 
the glistening rock, the automatic shovel digging 
| 


and loading it into mine cars, and the hauling 
those cars by mules to the main line. 

Granny tells the children that power from Niagara 
Falls has been harnessed to pull the trains, and the 
cars are shown being emptied into giant buckets 
which are lifted with great speed to the top of the 
breaker building, where they are dumped. Screening 
out the lumps is illustrated, and the film shows the 
piles of larger lumps which farmers and rangers 
buy for their stock. The two hundred pound bags 
are filled and shipped for commercial use 

The film is excellent instructional material, and 
for school’ purposes the final scene or two with the 
ice-cream freezer, put in simply for an entertaining 


climax, may easily be eliminated. 


Chicks (1 reel) —Photographed at the Kerr Chick 
eries in New Jersey, the reel shows excellently the 
methods of poultry-raising on a large scale. First 
there are some views of the 72-acre farm given over 
entirely to the raising of chicks, and some of the 
buildings, as well as some pictures of beautiful 
pure-bred stock —from which the eggs for incubation 
are produced. 

The eggs are sorted, and arranged on trays accord 
ing to the various breeds. And then the amazing 
views of the immense incubators—long rows of them, 
with a total capacity of 900,000 eggs. The picture 
shows the trays of eggs placed on the incubator 
racks, and the method of turning 10,000 at one time 
by the mere throwing of a lever. A close up shows 
just what that turning does to a trayful! 

To insure the best chicks, the trays are drawn out 
and allowed to cool at different intervals, and at 
the end of the time, a fine series of views shows the 
young chick picking its way through the shell and 
emerging, “a trifle wobbly at first.” 

Traysful of the fluffy balls are removed from the 
incubator, emptied and the chicks sent to the ex 
amining and packing room, where a number art 
packed in specially made traveling cases. 

The boxes are loaded on trucks, and carried by 
train to various destinations. A clever animated map 
shows the location of the “chickeries” and the various 
routes followed by the chicks. The unpacking at their 
destination is shown, and the reel suggests how 
profitably farmers and others may do a bit of chicken 
raising on the side. 

One is reminded of the contribution which eggs 
make to a healthful diet, and scenes of Mr. Kerr 
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Real Opaque 











This remarkable equipment has been pro- 
nounced ““‘THE MOST IMPORTANT CON- 
TRIBUTION TO VISUAL EDUCATION.” 


The illustration (from photograph) shows 
the new Trans-Lux OPAQUE Projector in 
actual use. The picture ‘map) shown upon 
the Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen No 2 
size (30x36 inches) is the projected image of 
a PRINTED PAGE. Any OPAQUE 
material,a photograph, diagram, handwriting, 
postcard, etc., either in black and white or in 
COLOR may be shown in artificial light or in 
DAYLIGHT. 
Cut and Mail Today 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen, Inc. 


35 West 44th St., New York 


ne complete illustrated folder: 
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HIS 


little conceit 


directions sent out to users. 


perforated for hanging in booth, it 
to send to patrons. 
The cards are sold at five 


by the thousand. 





THE FILM PRAYER 


BY 
A. P. HOLLIS 


Managing Editor of THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


has proved a boon to film 
solves the problem of the care of film by patrons. 
The Film Prayer is so unique that it is read 
for its own sake; and the unusual form of its appeal fixes the message in memory. 
Printed in Cheltenham Bold on light weight card stock with colored initial letter, 
constitutes a 
Thousands are in use by educational and theatrical exchanges 
cents a copy—four cents by the hundred or three cents 


THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


exchanges. It pretty nearly 
Few read the stereotyped 


neat and useful personal gift 








and some of his little chicks complete the reel. The 
subject is not heavily scientific, but certainly con- 
tributes an interesting bit on the business of poultry 
raising. 

Distributed by Non-Theatrical Motion Picture 
Service, 159 East Elizabeth Street, Detroit, Michigan, 
and other United Cinema Units. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Rambles of a Raindrop (1 reel) Fox—Titled in 
the first person, it recounts the various experiences of 
a raindrop, in geyser, cloud, waterfall, lakes, rivers 
and the ocean. 

There is no attempt to follow any definite cycle, 
for the drop of water skips back and forth from 
cloud to sea many times during the course of the reel, 
but the picture simply aims to be a collection of 
water scenes, in many cases photographed with re- 
markable artistry. Especially to be remembered are 
the introductory scene of the geyser which, in the 
language of the raindrop, “fling me skyward,” the 
“beautiful silver lakes which were my mirror,” the 
forest blanketed in snow, into a crystal of which 
winter had changed the raindrop, the rock-bound 
coast against which the waters broke with beautiful 
effect, lovely winter scenes of Niagara, and an angry 
sea lashing over derelict ships. 


There is teaching material in it for the lower 
grades, in stimulating discussion of the work of water 
over the earth, and for any school audience it will 
furnish fifteen minutes’ worth of delightful scenery, 
hung together with a story. 

The title writer slips only once. “Here are some 
cute rocks,” says the raindrop, “let’s have some fun.” 
My Lady’s Perfume (1 reel) Fox—For an enter- 
tainment program, this furnishes an interesting bit 
on a novel subject. Madge Bellamy poses before a 
dressing table with its perfume bottles, but the reel 
passes quickly to scenes of picking flowers and trans- 
forming them by various methods into precious 
perfumes. On the Riviera, in the little French town 
factories which manufacture 


of Grasse, stand the 


much of the finest perfume in the world, and 
glimpses are given of the different processes which 
are followed in extracting the fragrance of a variety 
ot flowers. 

Laying Lumbricus Low (1 reel) is the lugubrious 
title of a new government film produced in co-opera- 
United Golf 


methods of lawns 


tion with the States Association. It 


treats of saving from damage 
caused by worms. We have not had the opportunity 
of reviewing this film either, but from the release 
notes sent out from Washington, we would not ex 


pect it to arouse any great enthusiasm among farm- 
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induced to consider “clubbing.” 
the prevailing method. 


reward for his service. 


us the subscriptions. 


and the school. 





Money for Your Church or School 


“YOR the first time in its history THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN has been 
k But it is a different kind of clubbing from 


Here it is. Any club—any “club’”—subscribing for five or more copies at one time, 
cash in advance, may have the magazine at half price (75c). i 
community worker may forma club and use the other 75¢ for the school, church or 
community center—perhaps to buy a stereopticon or projector—or as a personal 


Send for blanks—or go ahead without blanks. 


Remember every parent is interested in our reviews of en- 
dorsed films from the standpoint of the home, the church 


THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, 5 South Wabash Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A teacher, minister or 


Cut out all the red tape and send 








for devotees of the world-wide game—to 


But 
whom “lawn” 
different 


ers. 


is a vital matter—-well, golfing is very 


from farming. 


Another Atlas Film 


Atlas Edu 


“A small thing which makes great 


The Story of a Spark Plug (2 reels) 
cational Film Co 
achievements possible”—is this bit of the mechanism 


automobiles and motor vehicles, in 


the 


of engines in 


1 
power machinery on farm, in motor beats and 


airplanes. 


By an animated drawing of one cylinder with the 
action slowed, the fact is demonstrated that every 
stroke of an engine is directly de pendent on its spark 
plug— and the insulator which confines the current 


is shown to be of great importance 

A close-up of the spark plug itself shows the vari 
ous parts of which it is composed, and to trace the 
the the 


mountains of California, where from steep cliffs the 


story of insulator, scene changes to the 


Sillimanite, a material of 
high electrical resistance. The broken pieces of rock 
on the backs of pack animals 


miners are blasting out 


are loaded into sacks 
that make their slow way down steep winding trails 
to the foot, where motor trucks carry the mineral to 
the the trans-continental 


railroad. At end of its 


» Say You Saw the Advert 


broken smaller 


screened, 


journey, in the factory, it is into 


then finely pulverized, filtered, 


pieces, 
dried, the insulators glazed, fired and finally tested. 
An especially telling scene shows the finished insu- 
to be of sufficient resistance and hardness to be 


lator 


forced into blo« k of lead. 


Other views of the testing laboratory are followed 


by scenes showing the manufacture of the shell and 


the assembly of the various parts of the completed 


spark plug. after which machines pack them auto- 


matically in cartons at the rate of 30,000 per machine 
per day. 

Helpful suggestions for the motorist complete the 
eel, to the functions which the 
spark plug 


no better than its spark plugs.” 


stress 


important 


performs, since “the best of cars will run 


Produced under the direction of the Bureau of 


Mines, United States Department of the Interior, for 
the Champion Spark Plug Co., Toledo, Ohio. 








Used and New Motion Picture PROJECTORS 


und CAMERAS. 
Send for my Catalog and Bargain List. 
Write your needs 


BASS CAMERA COMPANY 
109 No. Dearborn St. Chicago 


Save big money. 


FREE 
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| he Industrial I: ield 
x 
Conducted by THe ScreEEN ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 
Dovetas D. Rotruacker, Pres. Marie E. Goopenoucn, Secy.-Treas 
Rothacker Film Mig. Co.., 10553 Euclid Avenue 
1339 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Illinois Cleveland, Ohio 
Special Announcement Afternoon Session 
J RRANGEMENTS have been completed for the 2-00 Report of the Secretary-Treasuret 
Spring Convention of the Screen Advertisers Marie E. Goodenough, The Educational 
Association to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, on Thurs Screer 
ay § ‘riday, Marc . é irtee 
day and Friday, larch twelfth and thirteenth, with i i Ce Bet ie Be 
headquarters in the Statler Hotel. Pictur 
( res 
Sree Soe Hon See enee peegpem Harrison Goldsmith, Western Sales Manager 
is in preparation, which will offer various topics Cleveland Automobile Company 
presented by a group of speakers nationally known 
, > 
in their various fields. You will not want to miss it }:00—-Round Table Discussion, Short U1 creen 
A record attendance is in prospect. Kindly respond Advertisers 
to the Secretary at the earliest possible date, as to James Simpson, Chairmar 
your plans in regard to the convention, in order that 
satisfactory arrangements may be made 6:00—Dinner, Hotel Statler 
Reservations should be made with the hotel direct Speaker, J. Holmer Platten, Treasurer, Motion 
Picture Producers and Distribut j {mer 
. . ; ‘ wey 
Screen Advertisers Association | 
» pyre * ‘ , 
Program of Annual Meeting - 
Friday, March 13th 
March 12th-13th, 1925 
: Morning Session 
Lattice Room, Hotel Statler ~ 
Cleveland, Ohio 10:00—Meeting Called to Order 
. Douglas D. Rothacker, President. Screen Ad 
Thursday, March 12th 
¢ vertisers {ssoc iation. 
: Casal ‘ 
Morning Session 10:05 Presentation ot New Business 
9:00-10:00—Registration—Lattice Room 10:30—Round Table Discussion 
. eting Calle 38 e 
10:00—Meeting Called to Order. Addre by th 11:00—Nomination and Election of Officers and Ex 
Peano. . 
President ecutive Committee 
Douglas D. Rothacker, Rothacker Film Manu 
facturing Co. 
, ‘ P 12:00—Luncheon, Lattice Room 
10:30-—-What a Company Expects from Producers a : 
' . aie? a Speaker, R. S. Ritchey, Sales Manager, I 
Charles Barrell, President, Motion Picture : é 
. . ‘ Film Ad Service. The Short Unit, Its P 
Chamber of Commerce. Motion Picture Di nes 
sibilities and Its Problems 
rector, Western Electric Company. 
11:00—Community Movies and Their Circulation vl Called Jed 
. . , , , 2:00 eeting all to Order 
G. P. Foute, The Screen Companion, Neu pane seta ; 
‘. Douglas D. Rothacker. President. Screer 1d 
York City. i 
‘ ° Tr. oBe . ‘ vertisers ssoctaiton 
11:30—Public Utilities Companies and the Movie wa 
Frank Ryan, Director of Publicity, Cleveland 2:15—Screening of Motion Picture Subjects, with 
Electric Illuminating Co. General Open Discussion. 
* * , 
, 4:30—Unfinished Business 
12:30—Luncheon—Lattice Room <-00-—Ad 
. ~ ‘ —T rf journment 
Speaker, Earl Pearson, Associated Advertising — 
Clubs of the World. 5:15-5:45 Meeting of Executive Committee 
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Notes and News 


( ondu ted by 


The Child and the Movie Habit 


The movie habit is discussed in a serious way by 
Dr. Joseph Chief of Staff, Children’s 
Memorial Associate Professor of 
Pediatrics, University of Chicago, in an article copy 


Child Health 


danger 


Brenneman, 
Hospital, and 
righted by the American Association. 


After 


diseases in 


considering the from contagious 


crowds, the possibilities of eye-strain, 


and the jazzing up of the nervous system, Dr 
Brenneman says: 
“The moving-picture show is in itself, of course, 


in no way objectionable It opens up limitless pos 


sibilities of education and of wholesome 


entertain 
ment, both in schools and in public halls. In the 
school the 
child 


always comes from seeing a thing as compared with 


whole world can be 


that clearet 


brought before the 


with and deeper impression that 


merely hearing about it 

“In public places there is the same _ possibility. 
Unfortunately, there is still too great a tendency to 
meet a taste that is assumed to demand what is 
artificial and sentimental or mere slush, both ir 
action and diction. The violence and bloodshed. th 


blood-curdling melodrama. the creeping and uncanny 


mystery, the impossible pie-throwing comedy and 


the inevitable triangle none of these is idapted to 


the child for obvious reasons In certain larger 


centers efforts are being made to spread information 


as to what pictures are suitable for children. This 


is often hindered by the mental 


processes ol pro 


ducers who seem to preter to conceal, rather than 
to reveal, in the title the nature and source of 
picture. By a similar process they seem to love to 


' 
improve (!) upon classical characters and _ stories 


often distorting the 
rhey 


mixture ol 


child’s time-endeared memories 
Robin Hood is 


buffoon, acrobat and cheap comedian 


represent for example, 


or sweet, pathetic little Ruth Huckabuck as _ the 
betrayer of Lorna Doone, and John Ridd as a bandit 
of the worst type 

“The child does not miss what he does not k 
about. The movie habit is easy to prevent, but 
hard to cure or restrain within proper limits The 
evening performance should certainly, except undet 


very unusual circumstances, form no part of a 

child’s entertainment before the end of the high 

school period. The matinee, which is usually less 

crowded, which does not encroach upon the hou 

of sleep and upon the child’s regular routine. and 
I S y 


the STAFE 


which permits of a long interval before bedtime, 
may be attended even at the eighth or ninth year, 
subject is one adapted to the child. 
“After all is said and done it is not so much the 
itself, nor so much the occasional 
for the 
is the ‘movie habit’ itself with all that 


provided the 
moving picture 


attendance that is so fraught with harm 
child, as it 


goes with it.” 


The Church to Establish Theatres? 
John E. 


of Manufacturers is quoted by 


Edgerton, president of the National Ass'n. 
The Film Daily to 
the effect that plans for the church to enter the 
picture business on a competitive scale, will be sub- 
mitted to all church people in the country. 

Edgerton was further credited with saying that 


leaders believe that if the church would combat the 


alleged dubious quality of many pictures being 
filmed at present, it must enter the business on a 


large scale and on a competitive basis. 





Finest Collection of 


SLIDES 


\. in Existence 


—— 








We have just added to our collection by pur- 
chase the complete lantern slide catalog of the 
De Vry Corporation and the Moore Hubbel Co. 


Covering an extensive range of subjects—Reli- 
gious, Educational, Travelogues and the fa- 
mous PRIMARY SCHOOL set of 200 slides. 


We are now offering black and white slides at 
30: each and hand-colored slides at 55¢ each. 


No rental of slides. We carry the DeVry 


Stereopticon. 





Send for Richly 
Illustrated Catalog. FREE 


=—4 


STAN DARD 


— 3 Eo CORP. 


Broadway and 48th St 





NEW YORK 


Tur Epucationat §S 
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MEXICO, CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA | 


are great fields for the introduction and development 
of Visua! Education. 

Educational Film producers and distributors, manufacturers of pro- 

jectors and stereopticons who wish to be represented in CENTRAL 


and SOUTH AMERICA by an educator of experience, apply to 
| The Educational Screen 


(Foreign Representation 


Chicago, III. 








“There are 16,000 commercial movie houses in 
America and 25,000,000 persons pass through them 
every twenty-four hours,” he said. “We have at 


10,000 Y. M. C. A. 


propose to 


our disposal approximately 


buildings and church auditoriums. We 


turn these into motion picture theatres and then 


proceed to produce suitable films.” 
American M. P. 


Corp., a non-theatrical organization that, at its incep 


Edgerton is president of the 


tion, took over Community M. P. Corp., and several 


others of the more important operators in that field 


Another “Plan for Better Films” 


“The Fox Film Corporation this week announced 


plans for the organization of a committee of the 


nation’s ‘best minds’ in drama, pictures and litera 


ture which will officiate as an observation board, 


passing judgment on all scripts and in other ways 


co-operating with the Fox men toward producing 


better films. The announced object of the project 
is to eliminate bunk from the cinema plays and to 
present stories with the punch emphasized but the 
exaggeration reduced. 


“Among those invited to act on the commitee are: 


Heywood Broun, Irving S$. Cobb, Alexander Wool- 
cott, Carl Van Doren, Maxwell Anderson, George 
Ade, Rex Beach, Edna Ferber, Eugene O'Neill, 
Winchell Smith, Robert Edmond Jones, Frances 


Marion, Forrest Halsey, Joseph Hergesheimer, S. Jay 
Kaufman and Willa Cather. 
board will be selected from this list. 


Eight members of the 
“Monthly meetings of the committee are intended 
William Winfield R. Sheehan, 
manager of Fox Maurice S. 
The duties of the members of 
their 


with Fox, general 


Films, and Revnes 


production manager. 


the board will not interfere with present 


occupations. Generous compensation will be offered 
After a script has been rewritten by a trained news 
paperman or professional writer, it will be passed 
on by the board, a member of which will go with it 
suggestions to the director 


to California to make 


lease Say You Saw the A 


We never 


ments’ from the 


weary of welcoming these “announce 


industry. Some day one of them 
When 
tainly mean better pictures, for the type of people 
The hope of the 


motion picture of ever becoming an art is to enlist 


may go through. that happens it will cer 


5 


named above could do it. only 


such services, and on bona fide terms whereby real 


authority over the pictures will be given into really 


qualified hands. It is the custom to roast the bad 


movies and score were all 


the producers, as if it 
merely the result of evil intentions. In general the 
producers are doing the best they know how, and the 


only thing they know how to do. We can never have 


bigger and better movies until we have bigger and 
better men making them. 
The above announcement names some of the 


“bigger and better”. Our congratulations to the Fox 


Film Corporation for the plan. And now, may they 


act upon it! 
Imperial Education Conference (London, 1924) 
Report of the Committee on the Use of Cinemato 


graph in Education 


The following is a resumé of the general con 
clusions of this Committee: 
(a) <A strong prima facie case has been estab- 


lished in support of the view that the 


cinematograph can be of real value as an 
adjunct to present educational methods—and 
that it should be recognized as a part of the 
normal equipment of educational institutions 
(b) That the cinematograph is specially adapted 
to give assistance in the teaching of nature 
study, geography, science, and scientific and 


industrial processes. Owing to the consider 


able expenditure necessitated by the produc 


tion of historical films, much further investi- 
gation is required as to the type of film 
which could be made scholastically useful 


and practicable in this connection. 
(ec) No evidence has yet been produced to sub 
cinemato 


stantiate the successful use of the 
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“The Ability to get thought from the 
printed page cannot be developed by drill 
isolated from meaning.” 

“The Child’s interest must keep his 
eyes at work.”’ 

“Pictures Supp!ement, and in some ways 
are superior to experience.” 


AF Yen, SS 
, ae 


rt 4 


— 


The New Keystone Primary Set 
— 300 stereographs and 300 lantern 
slides — is full of meanings and ex- 
periences. Arranged for teaching 
reading in the first three grades. 
Accompanied by index and_ hand 
book of instructions. 


Other Sets for Intermediate Grades, Junior 
and Senior High School, are 
also available 


Keystone View Co. 


INCORPORATED 





MEADVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


©K.V.Co. JAPANESE SCHOOL CHILDREN 











graph in the study of literature, but descrip brings the present to our doors, but what of the past? 
live or narrative prose and poetry can lo imagine that the screen cannot bring bygone 
undoubtedly be made more interesting and history to our eyes is to stultify the pages of written 
stimulating by pictorial commentary history. As we sit at the desk or the fireside conjur- 
(d) The cinematograph is too frequently used ing up pictures of Abraham Lincoln, Columbus, 
to show processes etc., which the teacher can Dorothy Vernon, the Nibelungs, II’ Pagliacci, Charles 
demonstrate personally; thus, it is a mistake I, and the rest of those ‘spirits from the vasty deep’, 
to show on the screen simple chemical ex let us demand that they shall be the counterfeit 
periments which any science teacher could  presentments of those whom they represent, but 
perform actually before the class. still more so when they appear on the screen. 
(e) The films should fit the curriculum rather Accuracy? Yes, every time! Sentimental trimmings 


than the curriculum should be interfered to please the populace? No, never! Let us, as 
with to meet particular films. General films educators, be intellectually honest and insist on the 





may, however, be useful as a basis for essays truth as we know it down to the last button.” 
or discussion. Daylight Projection. 

({) The educational film has yet to be evolved by We are in receipt of a neat little pamphlet on day- 
the co-operation of film technicians and ight projection, which gives detailed instructions for 
teaching experts the use of stereopticons, opaque projectors and mov- 

Mr. T. W. Trought of Birmingham, England, who _ ing pictures for showings in the daytime and without 

has sent us the above conclusions, writes: darkened rooms. The key to daylight projection is 
“They do not carry us very far not so far as. the Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen, made of a 
judicious propaganda have already carried Uncle translucent rubber-like composition with a corrugated 


Sam. They are less illuminating than that passage surface. The new opaque projector for use in day- 
in the French extra-parliamentary commission which light is fully described, and there are helpful facts 
reported in 1920, ‘the film has all the advantages of | given regarding the optics of projection. Very use- 
the story and the picture without their defects—it ful to schools where most of the work must proceed 
is life’. We know beyond question that the film in the daytime 
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For Teachers, Supervisors, Principals and Superintendents— 
Students of Visual Education: 


COMPARATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF SOME VIS- 
UAL AIDS IN SEVENTH GRADE INSTRUCTION 


By JOSEPH J. WEBER, Ph.D. 








Summary of Contents 






Main Problem: Will the use of pictures along with verbal instruction effect economy 
in the learning process? And, if so, how much? 





Secondary Problems: 






1. The distribution of primary sense experiences. 
Results: Visual, 40 percent; 
Auditory, 25 percent; 
All others, 35 percent. 








- 


2. The effectiveness of informational moving pictures in combination with verbal 
instruction. 






Mean Score | 














Results: Lesson-Review ............... Cer 45.48 points— (100%) 
Lesson-Film > oT . on ‘ my ae 19.86 points 
Film-Lesson .......... ate eh ed a area ice ; 52.69 points (116%) 
3. The value of a simple drawing in creating a composite visual image, (Chart.) 
Mean Score 
Results: Description Alone ..... ats . .40.11— (100%) 
Exposure Alone ....... , solo 
Exposure with Decription. . 55.12—(137%) 
4. The value of a diagram in developing a relative abstract concept. (Lantern slide.) 
Mean Score | 
Results: Description Alone ...... , .48.65— (100%) 
Exposure before Description 18.95 
Description before Exposure .49.69 
Exposure with Description. 51.16— (105% 






5. The comparative effectiveness of four different methods of presentation. 
Mean Score | 


Results: Being instructed orally .48.62— (100%) 









Reading the textbook 19.22 
Viewing film silently... 50.34 
Film and oral comment. . 52.55 107%) 








The first significant, authoritative book on the subject of visual instruction. Accepted 
by Columbia University, in part fulfillment of the requirements for a Doctor’s degree. 







130 pages, cloth bound, with graphs, diagrams and reference tables. Price $1.50 


Special price to Educational Screen Subscribers, $1.00 


THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


5 S. WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
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VITAL FACTS AND STATISTICS OF THE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY 
Only Publication of Its Kind 


1925 FILM YEAR BOOK 


740 Pages—Cloth Bound—-Published January each year 
Productions--Theatres — Stars—Directors—Foreign—Short Subjects 


PRICE $5.00 PREPAID 


Or Mailed Free with a Yearly Subscription to 


THE FILM DAILY 


The Daily Newspaper To Motion Picture Industry 
Reviewing All Productions and Giving All News 


SUBSCRIPTION $10.00 YEARLY INCLUDING YEAR BOOK 








71-73 WEST 44th STREET NEW YORK CITY 




















A New Use for Theatres Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, said: 
The Patrick Henry Junior High School held its “It is not exaggeration to describe the inter- 
graduation exercises yesterday at the North Star national trade in motion pictures as one of the truly 
theatre, lLO6th St. and 5th Ave.. by arrangement great contributions toward mutual understanding, 
made with Sydney S. Cohen, who owns the hous¢ icquaintat and therefore peace. The better types 
on Tuesday, the Andrew S. Draper School held — of pictures which are now going abroad in increasing 
similar exercises there quantity are accomplishing a profoundly helpful ser- 
vice ! earing away misconceptions and distorted 

Cohen declared yesterday arrangements are undet 3 
, : deas as t the manners and customs of other 

way for a number of special performances to be given ' 


at the theatre during the year, at which time 
tire school assemblage will be brought over At eacl 


function, Cohen delivered a talk in which he linked On the Other Hand 


up education with the possibilities of the screen The Herald-Tribune, commenting on Dr. Klein’s 
In speaking of this public service angle which is statement vs editorially 


being developed in other sections of the country as 


| 


: ‘Unfortunately, it is not by ‘the better types of 
well, Cohen said yesterday ‘ 


pictures’ that Americans are judged in Europe, and, 

“This theatre and my other houses, have been  jnasmuch as a far different type enjoys greater 

used previously for the same purpose, and the co popularity there, distorted ideas of our manners and 

operation has brought about a very friendly and  ¢ystoms still prevail in London, Paris and elsewhere. 
pleasant relationship between the principals and 

“Not until our motion pictures really depict our 


teachers on the one hand and the theatre manag: 
7 manners and customs will they be likely to awaken 

ment on the other.”—Film Daily 
1dmiration for America and its people in the alien 


Are They or Are They Not? mind And there is no present indication of any 
In addressing the Woman’s Conference on_ the purpose to make them inything but caricatures.” 


Cause and Cure of War, Dr. Julius Klein, head of the Film De 
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Swift & Company 


Owned more than 46,000 share 





Any educational institution equipped with a film stereopticon may obtain an excellent PICTUROI 
on Meat Packinc, free of charge, by writing to the Society ror Visuat Epucation, In 


327 South La Salle St., Chicago, Illinois 
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(A Trade Directory for the Visual Field) 


FILMS 


Atlas Educational Film Co. 
1111 South Blvd., Oak Park, | 


Bosworth, DeFrenes & Felton 
60 N. State St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa 


The Chronicles of America Photoplays 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn 


Ss 


Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. 


(See adve n " / k ¢ 


International Harvester Co. 
606 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


s j 


George Kleine, Motion Pictures 
49 West 45th St., New York City 


s 


Pathe Exchange 35 W. 45th St., New York City 


Pictorial Clubs, Inc. 
350 Madison Ave.. New York City 
United Cinema Co. 
120 W. 41st St., New York City 
United Projector and Films Corporation 


228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES and 
SUPPLIES 


Acme Motion Picture Projector Co. 
1132 West Austin Ave., Chicago 


4 


s 


Bass Camera Co. 
109 North Dearborn St., 


s 


DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chicago 
Movie Supply Co. 
844 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Precision Machine Co. (Simplex Projectors) 


317 East 34th St., New York ¢ 


United Cinema Co. 
120 W. 41st St... New York ¢ 


United Projector and Films Corporation 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y 


Sy 


PUBLICATIONS 


The Film Daily 71 West 44th St., New York City 


A. J. Nystrom & Co. 
2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago, III. 


Ohio Teacher’s Bureau 
71 East St., Columbus, O. 


SCREENS 
Acme Metallic Screen Co. New Washington, Ohio 


Raven Screen Corporatien 
345 West 39th St., New York City 


Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen, Inc. 
36 West 44th St., New York City 


l 


SLIDES 


Standard Slide Co. 
Broadway & 48th St., New York City 


Victor Animatograph Co. Davenport, lowa 


42) 


STEREOPTICONS and OPAQUE 
PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Society For Visual Education 


> 


327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 


vt) 


Spencer Lens Co., 442 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Victor Animatograph Co. Davenport, lowa 


i92l) 


STEREOGRAPHS and STEREOSCOPES 
Kevstone View Co. Meadville, Pa. 
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192 AMONG THE MAGAZINES AND Books The 


A Classified Catalog of Films. 

We have just received a 200 page illustrated cata- 
log of films from the United Projector and Film 
Corporation of Buffalo, New York. 
both the 


It shows that in spite of the loud complaints 


The large cata- 


log lists films in narrow and _ standard 
widths. 
to the contrary, a goodly of films 


portion suitable 


lor s« hool and chureh does exist for those who are 
willing to spend the time to look it up. The topics 
include dramas, comedies, cartoons, as well as_ the 


more strictly educationals dealing with geography, 


history, industry, science and religion. The catalog 
is richly annotated and illustrated and will constitute 


a valuable handbook for film users. 


American Home Economics Association Design 
Contest. 
The 


a prize of $50 to the person submitting the best 


American Home Economi s Assoc iation offers 
design for an emblem of the Association, to be used 


on the cover of the Journal of Home Economics. 


and on the stationery, programs, badges, and pins of 


the Association and its affliated organizations 
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Nos established the 
world wide stondord of 
Projection Excellence ~ 


28000 EDUCATIONAL SLIDES 
FOR CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 
victor Animafograph Co. 
125 Victor Bidg.. 


Davenport. 
lowa 


VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 











and include the full name or initials of the American 
Home Economics Association. 
Qualifications of Contestants. The competition is 


Me mbe rs ot 


students in 


open to any interested person home 


economics clubs, and home economics 


high schools, normal schools and colleges are especial 


ly urged to compete. Each person may submit as 


many designs as he desires 


Form required. Drawings should be made in pen 


and ink on 6x9 inch bristol board. The name and 
address of the designer should be printed on the 
back of each drawing. 


{ddress. Competing drawings will be 


They should be 


Date and 


received before April 1, 1925. sent to 











Character of Design. The emblem should embody Harriet Goldstein, Division of Home Economics, 
the idea of the application of systematized knowledge University of Minnesota, University Farm, St. Paul, 
to the home; it may suitably typify the ideal home, Minnesota. 

‘ bi | | : . 
Model Combined Balopticons 
C. R. M. 
APS, graphs, drawings, books and magazin¢ 
4 pages, insects and botannical specimens — as 





well as regularly mounted slides, 
upon the screen witha Bausch & Lomb COMBINED 
BALOPTICON. 


of this modern aid in your classroom. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 


can be projected 


Let the children profit by the use 


I} ou are inieresied in L 

ectton tanierns, tel u 
uan tiustrated 

é r101n 0° our Balopti 











629 St Paul st Rocheste Fr. N. \ 
New Yorl | ig B 
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A Series oF Vivip AND Inspirtnc Motion Pictures 
REPRODUCING wiTH HistoricaL Accuracy STRIKING 
EvENTS IN THE ANNALS OF THE UNiTeED StarTes. 
PLANNED BY THE YALE UNIVERSITY Press AND -PRO- 
DUCED UNDER THE SUPERVISION AND CONTROL OF A 
CoMMITTEE OF THE CounciL OF YALE UNIVERSITY 




















THE CHRONICLES or AMERICA ~ 


PHOTOPLAYS 


COLUMBUS, JAMESTOWN, THE. PILGRIMS, THE PURITANS, 
PETER STUYVESANT, THE GATEWAY TO THE WEST, WOLFE.” 
AND MONTCALM, THE EVE OF THE REVOLUTION, THE DEC. 
LARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, YORKTOWN, VINCENNES, ~~ 
DANIEL BOONE, THE FRONTIER WOMAN, ALEXANDER. . 
HAMILTON, DIXIE, the fifteen productions thus far, 


RELEASED FOR NON-FHEATRICAL USE 


“It is safe to say that never before in the history of the Educational 
Motion Picture has so elaborate a project as the Yale Chronicles 
series been undertaken, nor has there been bebind any previous 
effort the careful planning, the painstaking research, the fine scholarly 
attention to detail that has been put into the making of the complete 
picture record of American History. — It becomes an especially happy 
privilege to record a result fuily justifying the great expectations 
enterta'ned, a notable achievement and a success complete and 
satisfying.” 

The Educational Screen 


To Be Sure of Obtaining the Films on Dates Desired 
Write at Once, Giving Full Particulars of their Contemplated Use. 
Address all Inquires to 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS FILM SERVICE 








LVX ET YALE UNIVERSITY 


d ' New Haven Connecticut 
1 Write to the Yale University Press 


for the 64 page Illustrated booklet 


VERITAS 
eee (Physical Distributors, Pathe Exchange, Inc.) 
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The glance that shows you the words — 


“RASTMAN” } 
i “KODAK” 
“SAFETY” “FILM” 





—in black letters in the trans- 
parent margin, assures you that 
the film is safe. 


Look for this four word 
identification in the mar- 


gin of educational pictures. 


EASTMAN KODAK GOMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 




















